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ANTHONY GIDDENSs 
a Contemporary Critique of Historic- 
a] Materialism . . . 

Vo) 1. Power, Property and the State 

294pp. Macmillan. £12.95 (paper- 
back, £4.95). 

0 333 0971 5 

Anthony Giddens's latest book marks 
a new departure. From a series of 
wide-ranging studies of modern so- 
cial theories and methodological 
orientations in the social sciences he 
has now proceeded to a close and 
sustained examination of one particu- 
lar theory, that of Marx, which has 
been the object in the past two de- 
cades of extraordinarily animated de- 
bates, of frequent reinterpretations, 
criticisms and ^defences. In this first 
part of his project (a second volume, 
cm the transition from capitalism to 
socialism, is to appear) Giddens 
chooses Iwo main features of the 
theory for critical scrutiny: the no- 
tion of economic determinism, and 
the evolutionism inherent in Marx’s 
general conception of history. 

The first of these has long been a 
matter of inconclusive debate, at 
least since Engels sought, in several 
letters written m the 1890s, to qualify 
the notion of a strict one-sided deter- 
mination of the whole of social life 
by economic, or even ultimately 
technological, factors fie, the "forces 
of production"), by formulating the 
ideas of “determination in the last 
instance" and of an interaction 
among all the elements of society - 
the economy and the various ele- 
ments of the superstructure - in 
which “the economic movement 
finally asserts itself as necessary". 

How Marx himself would have re- 
sponded to the questions raised ab- 
out the materialist conception of his- 
tory. not only by critics but also as a 
result of the “amazing rubbish" (En- 
gels) produced by some of his follow- 
ers, we shall never know. Engels’s 
own formulations were not systemati- 
cally developed (this could hardly be 
expected in letters) and are open to 
vanous interpretations. It may be 
argued, for instance, that Engels is 
simply maintaining that the economy 
sets limiting conditions for the em- 
ergence of particular forms of the 
state, or of thought, thus allowing 
considerable and historlca’ly signifi- 
cant variations, and is not denying 
jnat these elements of the supers t ruc- 
lure arise from independent sources 
end nave an independent, though 
funded, life. In one letter (to C. 
Schmidt, August 5. 1890) he seems, 
'“, r !™ r > U> minimize the extent to 
« ! C ? j an ? Marx had actually con- 
tinued a theory of history, saying 
J* 0ar conception of history is 
S? al > « guide to study", and “all 
gory-must be studied afresh", from 
affi* view- A recent defence 
^id-fashioned historical mater- 
by G. A, Cohen (i Karl 
■ X s of History; A Defence, 
‘‘hSj*** adopts the view that 
jSfcfc fundamentally, the 
|™Wn Of human productive power, 
of society rise and fall 
that dISLuh enable or Impede 
nSJES?! 1 ’ n . eve { tli eless says, in 
her similar vein, that Marx offered 

admiit ^ J° 4 |} e exte nt that history 
whir? j. of .theoretical treatment, 
all'* B n ^ther entirely nor not at . 

iiIhM d ^ srion J since Engelsls day 

Z tt a S53* d vejY fat in- resolv- 
^ us the ncent 

•deotofiiSff ?* ar ’ *"* political and 
lariv^nirf eve l 8 t which nave a “re- 
W ). neverthless assert 
level ls still .the 
' ance' 1 - rvi! ® i m ® nt “ in *e last irist- 
■ ! view iifBrt . repeats Engels’s 
tansfbnnlng^ii (nto a 
■l i®i BnrT^Viif an “ precise concep- 
,i» fame time introduces 

J^ty-S -that- of reviving 
:^ 4 ti?ti!ftipn between 

VI. a. trtfnl ciniAh.H. .4,1.1 . w 


thm<> JUSST* e ^ GCS one of , *y ,n S or destroying forms of society Lenin in practice); or in another term trends, conditioned or deter- 
inems. the conflicts between nations play a direction, that posed by the theory of mined by economic relations, which 

Giddens criticizes historical mater- major part, along with those between elites (though here there is in any must be distinguished from the short- 
lalism in a much more thorough- classes; second, that within the mod- case a strong emphasis upon social or term occurrences in which, for the 

S wav, along two lines. First, he er, \ capitalist nations, domination biological determinism) or by the moment, such needs endeavour to 
guishes in structures of domina- a . exploitation, and the struggles conception of "creative minorities” find satisfaction. This seems a plausi- 
tion two factors - authority, which a g a, ust them, can and do arise also (Toynbee). In fact, most of those ble view if we consider, say, the 


S way, along two lines. First, he 
guishes in structures of domina- 
tion two factors - authority, which 
involves command over persons, and 
allocation, involving command over 
objects or material phenomena - 
which he treats as equally fun- 
damental in the constitution of hu- 
man societies. This view, set forth in 
the early chapters, acquires particu- 
lar importance in his later discussion 
of the nation state and political 
order,. Quite rightly, he points out 
that Marxists have seriously neg- 
lected the study of the nation state, 
though it is unduly harsh to say that 
no work on the subject comparable 
with Hilferdins’s Finance Capital in 
the economic held was produced; for 
Otto Bauer’s Die NailonaUtdtenfrage 
und die Sozialdemokratie (1907) was 
a major attempt to analyse the na- 
tion state ancl nationalism, largely 
forgotten precisely because of the 
prevailing neglect of this question 
and the more generally inhibiting in- 
fluence of Bolshevik orthodoxy. 
Moreover, Giddens's argument about 
the importance of the nation state in; 
the development of European capi- 
talism has points of resemblance with 
Bauer's analysis. It is also worth not- 
ing that Hilrerding in his last work, 
Das historische Problem (1941), also 


on the basis of other interests than who propose to allow for human 
those of class, as ethnic movements, agency as well as structural con- 
ihe women’s movement and a variety onioning are led to give greater 
of radical social movements over the weight to the latter, as is the case 
past two decades have demonstrated, with Goldmann, who in general re- 


transition from feudalism to capital- 
ism. or the stages in the development 


ditiomng are led to give greater of capitalism from the nineteenth 
weight to the latter, as is the case century to the present time. And it is 
with Goldmann, who in general re- far from being only a Marxist view. 


a traditional Marxist conception of societies in the latter part of his growth of bureaucracy, a "mechanic- 
class conflict. book, provides a structural analysis al petrifaction", as a more or less 

There is also in Giddens’s work of these societies, mainly in terms of inexorable fate, and he was far from 
another, more general, criticism of cl ass relations and class conflict, and confident that even a “charismatic 


[*■1 I 


is conceived as determination of the account of how human agency has course of events, 
superstructure by the base, or as a affected the outcome. s uc j. aroumeil ts deoend uoon the 

?rnn l m ?l ^ Which ‘1? If ' on the other hand ’ huma . n kind of dfstlnctlon made more elH- 

1 JSffU ,ainS if , pd " is . taken to mean only mdt- borately by the Atuiales school of 

vileged place - which is manifest in viduaf action, we find ourselves con- historians between the short term, 
his emphasis upon human agency , fronting once again the old question the conjuncture, and the long term; 
defined as the action of knowledge- of the "rflle of- the individual in his- and it follows from them that a 
able agents who both construct the tory”, which usually takes the form sociological theory of history (of 
social world, in an interaction with of considering the rdle of "superioi which wfarxism is one form) can 
nature, and are conditioned or con- individuals", ‘‘heroes”, "charismatic havr n« it« nhiert nnlu the lnm> tp.rm 


many affiniues with the idea of a rians and their critics, dting in par- er, a question remains about the 

“nernetnfll mnvc.m«n! nF Hpcfriirlnrn- ? . _r 


propounded a revision of Marxist by Gurvitch, with Piaget’s "const rue- 
theory which attributed to the state tivism", and with Golamann’s "gene- 
an independent role in the creation tic structuralism". All these views 


of the modern European societies. could- indeed by summed up in the course of 'events would have critical evaluations of historical 
At all events, Giddens's discussion Marx's own statement (in the Eight- changed had Mirabeau not died of materialism; for example, Weber’s 
of the state leads on to an excellent wi/fi Brumaire) that “Men make fever, or had Robespierre or Bona- claim that every attempt to formulate 

critical examination of the "relative tiieir own history, but they do not parte died earlier. In short-, the an interpretation of univeraal history 

autonomy of the state", which has make lt J ust as ta ®y please; they do course and outcome of the Revolu- rests upon a value-standpoint, and 

been the object of much recent not make lt uncfc r circumstances tion was also determined by minor that there are many equally valid 
Marxist debate. Like many other so- chosen by themselves, but under and elusive phenomena, either standpoints, or Habermas's revision 
cial scientists he is disturbed by the circumstances directly encountered, accidental or belonging to a different of the theory (“Toward a Recon- 
vagueness of this conception and 8‘ ve n, and transmitted from the order of causality. It Is ensy enough st ruction of Historical Materialism" 
□roDOses sensibly that "relative P BSt >' t0 think of more recent similar cases, in Communication and the Evolution 


representative of the “fatalist" school ment for rejecting Mane's “evolutlon- 
of historiography), to the effect that ism" differs substantially from other 


proposes sensibly that 
autonomy" needs to be i 
in a more rigorous way, 
historical circumstances. E 
radical criticism is posed 


‘relative P asl 


the question, “relative autonomy the analysis of actual situations or outcome c would me ueiman i revoiu- crucially dependent upon language, 

from what7", and by arguing that all events. A preliminary question con- £° n0r y movement of 1918-19 have and then substituting for the Idea of 

power relations within social systems cerns whetner human agents are to ^ een . successful if a more heroic or a unilinear hfstonr of the species, a 

nre characterized by both relative be conceived only as Individuals or charismatic leader had appealed on conception of the Increasing coin- 
autonomy and relative dependence, whether they also include social the sceno " ■ piexitv of sodetlos which allows not 

From this standpoint the political groups (or "collective subjects” as Plekhanov’s answer to Salnte- only £ or multilinear development but 


From this standpoint the political groups (or ‘‘collective subjects” as 
order, "commana over persons”, is Goldmann calls them). If the latter, 
in exactly the same position as the then we encounter such familiar 


Beuve was that the minor causes had also for regressions. 

to do only with the "personal qual- Giddens’s' criticism of evolutionary 


in exactly the same position as the then we encounter such familiar to do only with the "personal qual- Giddens’s' criticism of evolutionary 

economic order, “command over ob- problems as those of class conscious- ities . of - .individuals" which make theories generally in the social scien- 

jects", and both may be, in particu- ness and the role of a political party theft "more or less fit to-- satisfy .ces, on the ground that thp conlral 

lar conditions (whether short-term or supposed to embody or represent those social needs which arise ouj of idea of “adaptation" is. not expl ana- 

long-term), more or less indepen- that class consciousness, in relation the given economic relations”, tory, is also directed against Marx, 

dent. Two bfoad conclusions seem to to an objectively given or structurally Broadly, the argument is that the though, as he partly recognizes, it . 
follow from this analysis: first, that determined class (the question which social needs must eventually be satis-, may not be very cogent here, since 
in the process of structuring, mod- preoccupied Luk&cs In theory and. fled, and hence that there are long- for Marx it Is not a ones tion of 

— : ; — adaptation but of an active human 

intervention in npture. His principal 
argument against historical material- 
isin', set out very : briefly, and sup- 
ported by a general reference to re- 
cent archaeological and anthropola- 
.glcal evidence, is that a “serious 
question mark 14 has been placed 
“against the thesis that the drive to 
mastery of the material environment 
(and the creation of material sur- 
plus') governs major phases of 
societal transformation". 

: -This Is not a very strong ;argumeht. 


-pjwsw-wpw*; 





' Mass-observation' anti minute scrulln 
with Charles Madge of Mass~Observi 
■ par ( af - their “Worktown" project m 
People: Photographs from Northern 


.claim, that there is conclusive, or 
even strong, evidence against Marx’s 
thesis. Second, the drive to master 
the material environment, which is 
• essential up to a certain, point for 
survival, Shopld not be confused with 
q : drive to increase the material sur- 

R lus as .much as possible. AH that a 
farxist fheoty.of prehistory requires 
.iS; that a nipre effective Mastery of • 
;the environment does confer an ' 
-advantage Upon .one society over, 
Others with which; jt may come jnto 
.contact and conflict; and. Marx nim- 
■ self . {in the ■ Grtmdrisse ) , emphasized - 
the importance of war, and the ac- 
.qilisition pf additional - land and 
- labbiir (the emergence of slavery 'arid.' 
serfdom) , in ' the development or ear- : 
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he was indeed Ihc first to formulate 
b* part of systematic historical 
theory) that only with the advent of 
capitalism, in Giddens's words, "is 
there established a constant emphasis 
upon, and capacity for, the chronic 
expansion of Ihc forces of produc- 
tion". 

There is, to be sure, much con- 
troversy among Marxists themselves 
about the exact routes taken by hu- 
man societies in emerging from the 
earliest tribal communities, and the 
later sequence of stages; and even 
some recognition of that "uniouc" 
character of Western capitalism 
which preoccupied Weber. None of 
this, however, contradicts the fun- 
damental thesis of historical material- 
ism that social development is essen- 
tially connected with the growth of 
human productive powers. If Marx's 
theory of history, or any alternative 
general theory, is to be given up, 
then we must either confine 
ourselves to the short term and to 
narrative history, or else adopt the 
kind of intermediate position which 
Giddens, partially in accord with 
Weber and with some of his later 
followers, advocates in the form of 
-episodic characterizations’’ of par- 
ticular long-term transformations (for 
• example, Hie emergence of class-di- 
vided societies from tribal communi- 
ties, or the transition from feudalism 
to capitalism). 


Hue this conception, although it 
does have Ihc merit of providing a 
framework for considering, say, the 
question oF n transition from capital- 
ism li> racialism as die major trans- 
formation of the present age, poses 
some problems of its own. How, for 
instance, arc \vc to define the “epi- 
sodes" themselves? Is some general 
criterion involved? To take a particu- 
lar case, should we distinguish as one 
episode a transition from feudalism 
to capitalism, or rather the advent of 
industrial society, as some social sci- 
entists would prefer? Furthermore, 
since the episodes selected are very 
often the stages differentiated in 
Marx ’5 theory, how strong is the 
argument nguinst attempting to link 
the episodes together in a scries, 
perhaps in a new way? 

This indicates a more general 
problem arising from the very 
numerous critical reassessments of 
Marx’s economic interpretation. The 
criticisms, nf diverse kinds, have un- 
doubtedly drawn attention to serious 
difficulties, though many of them are 
such hs confront any sociological 
theory. Out will the outcome be a 
henvify revised Marxist theory, which 
is one prospect held out by much 
recent work, or nn entirely new 
theory, equal or superior in its scope 
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yet all too little sign. P J r 


Extending the Republic 


- Humaines in 1854, he drew on more weakness, rather than on what Hors- 

than half a century of European man refers to as the “whiles’ relent- 
By Kenneth S. Lynn literature on the subject. That Amer- less search for wealth and power", 

. ■ — lean thinkers changed their minds the conscience of the victonous na- 

about the unity of mankind was part- tlon was untroubled. “Manifest Des- 
KEGINALD HORSMANi |y because European thinkers had, tiny", Horsman says, was the slogan 

Race and Manifest Destiny too. of a malevolent ideology that con- 

The Origins of American Racial yet Horsman atresses tbal <. thc signed non-Anglo-Saxon races to an 
Anglo-Saxonism peculiarities of the American expert- to™* 0 8 * atU8 , 1I J. ort ** r t0 

367pp. Harvard University Press, ence” endowed the American accept- ustify American imperialism. Sqme 
£1535. . ancc of the arguments of special fa- Imperialists believed that the Uni ed 

0 674 74572 8 cial destiny with, a “uhique ,r fervour. Statc ? s * ould be content to be the 

What first caused the American peo- principal power on the North Amer- 

Self-crilidsm is now so ramoant in P ,e t0 become Interested in the idea |can continent; others talked of a 

SGfcXrSSs 

Kg-ft twelve, (J)w«Ac J* 

^CdiSSit ^hem^A^w in of the* Indian. A» the dfeam of territorial ambitions were defined, 
S is Snald Ksman’ffciM uplifting this semi-naked creature he Amencan super-race was ; bloodi- 
H wM^ J, would had given wav to the desire to strip * Station and 

have us believe that the nation’s him of his > valuable lanc^ and it was. 

most spectacular accomplishment in easier to do so if The thinkers who assigned intellec- 

the first half of the nineteenth cen- he was nothing but a wild beast who an( j raora ] characteristics to 
tury, to wit, the extension of its ;cotild not Po s «Jly be races were making a scientific system 
principles of Free democratic republi- ,In “ n absu rd ph ilMophy of Racism, ou , of stcreol y pes; t h e y were re duc- 

canlsm across the width of an entire, white Amer! to found Ihe^ perfect ing rea | men and women t0 carica- 

continent, Was Aral arid foremost a rationale for its, savage dispM«»slon tures< Horsmnn, of course, has no 
victory for a racist ideology of quasi- °f the allegedly savage red mnn. regard for racist science. Yet in his 
Hitlerian .viciousness. ' Racist ideas were als6 embraced own way he is, no less misleadingly 

In Mr Horsmari's Judgment the by the mastera of, Negro slavos, and simplistic. • • 

United States in 1800 was a much they furnished ammunition as well to To begin with, Race arid Manifest 
less prejudiced society than it would bigots who wished to restrict tan- Destiny vastly underrates the dlfficul- 


ican continent; others talked of a 
hemispheric hegemony stretching 
from pole to pole; still others argued 
for a thrust into the Pacific as well. 


continent, Was first' arid foremost a 1 
victory for Ei racist ideology of quasi- ° 
Hitlerian .viciousness. 

, . 'In Mr Horsmari’s Judgment the t 
-United States in 1800 was a much t 
less prejudiced society than it would \ 
■'shortly become. Both Christian doc- ■ 
trine and Enlightenment 1 thought r 
; confirmed the belief of Jefferson and i 
his contemporaries that . mankind < 
consisted of one human species, arid . 
that ine physical differences, between 
peoples, as well as the differences in 
their levels of civilization, wfirb the . 
..result of environment. If the lenders 
of opinion: in poal’rR&volttli.cmary , 
. America .relegated black? to a fitted ' ' 
and lower racial category, they 
thought of the Indians in their midst 
‘ os follow human beings who cquid ■ 
and Would be taught to improve 
themselves, until finally their habits 
• and customs would become indisling- 
i.uishabfe from' those of white Amer- , 
i -lfuin farmers. As for the new nation's . 
." atfitqde fow®Tds admitting ; strangers 


migration. The heyday of racism did g 

not, arrive, however, until It became Bible-reading nation. How could the 
necessary to find sanction for n series . Idea gf.g superior separate race be' 
of assaults on' 'Mexico. . The UW reconciled w^SSre of %£&. 
States s annexation Texas ana Its min species descended in just a. few 
■tore o ' Cdifomia were stunning thou* year? from Adamwd Ew? 
blows to the Mexicans, but as lona as 'Horsmjn’s answer Is that "the logical 
;.the Americans could blame tho Mm- inconsistencies and contradiXn 
leans' suffering on their own racial wore Igno red", but the tTuth is that 

\ il— I 

Or Sound 

. . Perhaps -s. truth. It U'a' truth 

That tho bell. thjffhutni today -i 
. Inside die behetnoth ro» 

‘v- • ■' ; • Of gales that IdflBct.the oaki ‘ .. .• 

• r V - “9t -» lighthouse, bell. .. .‘.+\ "v'-Ss V. :>?'■: i 


-from GufoM,- tt. soe^pty .that :hhd-bejen;'> ■ 

formed by the descendant? -of Eh- ■ apple brandies roll 

"glish. Dutch, Scottish, Truh, Ger- ■' ^ breaker a widowing rush,- ■. 


man, and Swedish immigrants had no ; • , And blbsiom sails unset ' 1 r • -. 1 

qualms about keeping its doers wide' ; , ; • On a moth-deitroying^tlde^' 

’ open, Jefferson’s America saw itself, , Hlghw than nny shore' .'V-i -V 

in sum, a? a vast laboratory, In which . . •; . : . ■■.■>; :-.v ; 1 

. religious ■ -■ ‘ . J ''r-'; Vjrt: ttie’ ' 

the.un!^ of mankind 'would be vindi- .v. , r Arid what'it telii of : OI !v ■ 

. c^tod in . practice. . J s . . ; . ... ;- } Deybnd the eaifth lt WiS be ; J 

By 1850, the generous vjews of die . . v _ : Q u |*t toJiiten liu . .j ' I - - ’ : . 

founding .fQlhert hRd.-heen all JJut , ; ■ ■■. , fo fell abin'-" . : 

swept away by ft nn. ewodonal tide ;qf , ; ” a 

; rnrlal theory. On the basis of .evi- .* • . . ■' -r* 

•• dence riming from sripposodly exact ■ • : . , ■ , r,. Aulf U “ 8 windl - 

scientific measurements.’ of «milal . >•-. 8 c P»n; , 

cavities to. impressionistic studies of. . - ./■ P “ftd emting recall, • v- ' ' ■ ' 

, cultural variation, amtmpei; W'Bpgt - k 
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they were not. Some scientists sought 
to avoid a direct attack on the Bible 
by arguing that although God had 
originally made Adam and Eve, He 
had interposed Himself in later 
epochs in order to permit racial di- 
versity. Hie Bible, however, referred 
to Genesis, not polygenesis, and ev- 
ery ingenious attempt to resolve the 
conflict between science and religion 
was confounded by that fact. As a 
result, early nineteenth-century 
Americans could not escape from 
ambivalence, Caught between their 
eagerness to accept the latest scien- 
tific word about racial differences 
and their inability to disbelieve the 
biblical account of the Creation, they 
followed a wavering course in both 
thought and deed. 

Horsman, alns, is more interested 
in pursuing straight lines. He points 
out that a vigorous movement to 
restrict immigration sprang up in the 
mid-1840s, but nealects to add that 
no policy of restriction was enacted 
into law. He cites the influential 
opinion of the theologian Theodore 
Parker that the African was innately 
inferior to the Caucasian, but fails to 
refer to a best-selling novel called 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which insisted 
that all human beings were the same 
in the sight of the Lord. He marshals 
a number of literary quotation? that 
express contempt for the bestial Indi- 
an, but never once makes mention of 
. the nobje red men in Fenimore 
Coopers enormously - popular Leath- 
erstacking Tales. 

It is, however, in. his central argu- 
ment that Mr Horsman most tully 
displays his unwillingness • to deal 
with historical complexity. For in in- 
terpreting Manifest Destiny ideology' 
•srilely as a racist philosophy he strips 
• '°f ite political and economic 
appeal. No historian can possibly 
account- for the impact of Manifest 
Destiny on the American imagina- 
tion unless he conceives of it, as the 
; late Frederick Merk did some years 
* n a marvellous book called Mis- 
sion y - and Manifest Destiny, as the 
greatest or ail reform programmes of 
the reform-minded 1840s. 

Into the lands taken from Mexico 
apd ced<?d by Britain, the imperial 
Americans brought a set of ideals 
veiy different from those which the 
. British took with : therti' to India or 
the French to. southwest Asia, A 
I. confederate, self-governing Re- 
pubhe, three thousana miles wide; 

1 rllSL basic vision that in- 

.romed Manifest Destiny ideology, 
nnd eigjn . , propositions were sub- 
sumed under it: 

r 1) Individual freedom and local 

r.f autonomy.!/ , ■ 

; ; 2) Religious freedom, . albeit there 
y® 6 ( so jP e .. disagreeraem among 
; . Jbe leading ideoIagueVabojit bow 
.overwhelmingly 
: ,! ,CathQ|ic popuiatiori of the Amer : 


3) Social egalitarianism. Mmife 
Destiny envisaged a kingfc 
without a king, or an arisioa*]. 
or hereditary privilege, w da 
distinctions of any kind. 

4) Political democracy, based oil 
wide suffrage, fair elections, u! 
limits on Presidential pon 
there wns no room for diciatoa 
Mexican or otherwise, in fe 
Manifest Destiny scheme. 

5) Power to the people in econoa 
as well as political terns, lb 
fiefs of Spanish land barons Mt! 
be overwhelmed by the transm 
sion westward of the , 
ideal of the yeomin farmer 

ti) Access to government-owned bj 
on cusy-payment terms. Socv< 
the more audacious Manifest » 
tiny reformers even talked of t* 
homestends. In any event, ■ 
spectacle of people starviniiD* 
sight of fallow land - whta J 
the fate of Irish 
1840s - would not bo penww 
take place In the Amencu 

7) Economic demoerpey in WJ 
affairs as well as h MtW® 
The spokesmen for MnjlW£ 
tiny were advocates orfree-wj 
ing competition, both at m 
and abroad. Professor 
points out in this regard Jr 
1846, at the flood-tide of MajJ 
Destiny sentiment, the ^ 
gress passed the Walk« Jn 
which for the first dgj ^ 
tariff barriers to the P 0 ^ * 

the United States was ata*' 

gaged in free trade. ^ 

8) New homes for jdjJgK 
and other h^P^Waf 


rants from Eur °P e j t - 4 .ytft *► 
our country P roW J3 ^» 

l« m of 

Destiny-mind^ 
eressman in -1845. ^ 

Sons and ita • 

far and wide, , Pjd 
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dated other 
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portant than the ijj* ^ did P® 1 JJ 
American 

sider themselves^Mpwj^ 
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mighty engine °J c „f 
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Rnsfcbi's Maze 

Mastery and Madness in His Art 
ffltoo. Guildford: Princeton University 
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ROBERT HEW1SON (Edltor)i 
New Approaches to Ruskln 
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229pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
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JOHN DIXON HUNT and FAITH M. 
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IV Ruskln Polygon 

Essays on the imagination of John 

Ruskin 

284pp. Manchester University Press. 
£30. 

0 7190 0834 4 

JOHN DIXON HUNT: 

TV Wider Sea 
A Life of John Ruskin 

512pp. Dent. £15.95. 
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"Visible infinites'* - the phrase is 
Carlyle's, but it usefully characterizes 
Ruslciris obsessive preoccupation 
with the absolute and the contingent, 
the general truth and the detail, the 
vision and the particularity. The man 
who wrote “the greatest thing a hu- 
man soul ever does in this wond is to 
see something, and tell what he saw 
in a plain way .... To see dearly is 
poetry, prophecy and religion", cer- 
tainly believed that the infinite was 
contained in the visible,' and thus 
that the function of the art critic was 
to be far more than that of pictorial 
censor - rather an explorer of truth 
and reality. Nature, the raw material 
of the painter, must be seen arid 
known as intimately as its repre- 
sentations in art, and the true critic 
needs to be a geologist, a botanist, a 
climatologist, and, to a similar de- 
gree, an etymologist, an mono- 
grapher and a philosopher, since he 
must be in total command of his 
medium, ' language, and of the 
sources of his and his subject’s ideas. 

That Ruskin was never wholly in 
command of this elaborately inter- 
connected material is evident from 
anyone of the works in those thirty- 
nine substantial volumes of the Lib- 
™|y Edition, opened at any page. 
i« . < i ross referencing, the Footnot- 
mg, the agonized revisions of Mod- 
"jhwot, for instance, give ' the 
were something of the nature of a 
organism - it grows, ramifies, 
22? 0ut . f°r its proper form and 
actually finds ft. Ruskln’ s Maze 
l ^ e essays in The 
r. T"* Polygon emphasize this multi- 
a^.ln -Ruskiiris mind and 
r ™ te nal. and the frustration as 
decp originality of his 
bjmnlhlnc explorations of himself, 
nfTuj! 11 ^ °F nature. From his study 
turner he had discovered how the 
S' o d command detail in the 
2B of , mystery, a skill he would 
have dearly foveef to imitate. 

■; £*. rn * r i nd 'Turner only could fol- 
l Atf™ n d« r ■■■ that mystery of 
■ Jujjfdjtaei that distinct, sharp, 
! hCaM bu .t unintelligible and inex- 
cable richness, which, examined 


falsifying it; he must perceive its 
organic unity. Through observation 
and perception, through the associa- 
tion of visible infinites, he must rec- 
ognize its ultimate design. 

Several of the essays in John Dix- 
on Hunt's and Faith Holland’s collec- 
tion, 77ie Ruskin Polygon, deal with 
Ruskin 's articulation - reticulation 
might be the better word - of certain 
motifs or images. William Arrows- 
mith’s “Ruskin’s Fireflies" is the 
most subtle and elaborate of these, 
and, exhilarating though it is, towards 
the end comes a feeling that the 
infectious nature of Ruskln's confus- 
ion, as well as his enthusiasm, has 
its own dangers. The pursuit of an 
obsession through so many instances, 
the unravelling of so many associa- 
tions can become wearisome, as may 
be seen in Jay Fellows's notorious 
attempt to write as Ruskin wrote, 
think as Ruskin thought, and with a 
kind of mad, inspired logic assume 
the whole Ruskiman burden of com- 
plexity. Ruskin's Maze repeats the 
tour ae force of The Failing Distance 
and betrays the same virtues and 
vices: on the one hand flashes of 
insight, happy juxtapositions, a 
genuine sympathy with Ruskin's 


mode of thought; on the other an 
unflagging self-indulgence, unRuski- 


nian lapses into the obscurity of Jar- 
gon, so that the reader has to lose 
control entirely and submit himself 
to the experience of reading, or in 
Bloom’s term “struggling" with, Fel- 
lows. . 

This sort of abject surrender is not 
one Ruskin himself ever required of 
his readers. His didacticism, his clar- 
ity and his very carefully defined 
-relationship with these readers, 
whether tne working men of Eng- 
land or the undergraduate audience 
at a Slade lecture, were all part of 
the tense superstructure of rationality 
Ruskin needed to impose upon his 
material. Fellows relinquishes this 
rational superstructure to a great ex- 
tent. and in the process he ceases to 
read or interpret Ruskin, and begins 
to parody the inner movement of 
Ruskin's subconscious mind. That it 
is possible to do (his tells us some- 
thing valuable about Ruskin, even 
though Fellows’s mothod In extenso 
is, in my opinion, self-defeating. It 
reminds us that under the rational, 
analytic rhetoric, the earnest desire 
to instruct nnd improve others, Rus- 
kin’s. was a creative rather than a 
critical Imagination. Moving towards 
synthesis, but failing to nnd what 
Coleridge calls "its appropriate 
form", Ruskin produces a curious 
hybrid, a sort of intellectual and spir- 
itual autobiography - perhaps even 
more an autobiography of the im- 
agination, of which all his books are 
part. Both Anowsmith jji his essay, 
and Fellows in his book, are refining 
on the process that Ruskin himseu 


By Rachel Trickett 

interesting contrast to the largely 
transatlantic character of The Ruskin 
Polygon. 

How much cooler the English 
approach is in pursuit of the image 
and the association! Nick Shrimpton, 
following up “Rust and Dust" in 
Unto this Last and Fors Clavigera 
compresses into a short and elegantly 
written essay influences on Ruskin's 
style and thought as familiar as Car- 
lyle, as obscure as Arthur Phelps, 
and as unexpected as Dickens. He 
might even nave reinforced his evi- 
dence for the last by citing Ruskin’s 
essay Fiction Fair and Foul, where a 
brilliantly destructive attack on the 
morbidity of Bleak House is pre- 
ceded in the opening paragraphs by 
an account of the suburban squalor 
of Dulwich which falls quite naturally 
into the cadences of Dickens’s later 
style. Dinah Birch's essay on the 
science of Proserpina is written with 
a similar unpretentious lucidity. She 
teases out the associations of the 
various examples of flowers Ruskin 
chooses, theur mythological signifi- 
cance, their association with death 
and therefore their curious analogical 
application to the affairs of Ruskin’s 
own life, especially the death of 
Rose La Touche. There is some 
overlapping between the two books - 
among others, Brian Maidment and 
Jeffrey Spear contribute to both, 
Maidment usefully tracing Ruskin’s 
later influence, and the role of the 


Severns in {he latter part of his life 
and after his death. (It comes oddly, 
though, to find him referring to Lady 
Birkenhead, whose Illustrious 


Friends constituted the first defence 
of the Sevems' guardianship, as 
“Miss Birkenhead” throughout). 

An excellent piece of analysis by 
John Rosenberg, whose involvement , 
with Fors Clavigera has always been I 
particularly illuminating, and con- 
tributions by George Landow and 
Jeffrey Spear make Hewison’s collec- 
tion a substantial as well as an attrac- 


immediatcly arresting - the strange 
deathly beauty of Italy with its cyp- 
ress-haunted landscape; the brilliant 
Ruskinian flashes of perception (of a 
sunset “it was not colour; it was 
conflagration"); the early connexion 
in his mind between architecture and 
society as well as between 
architecture and the picturesque. But 
most impressive is Dixon Hunt's 
treatment of Ruskin's early relation 
with his. parents and his marriage, 
He is discreet and generous in nls 
account of the latter, scrupulously 
avoiding apportioning blame Between 
Ruskin ana Effie. The effect of his 
unpartisan approach is to make us 
understand the whole unhappy busi- 
ness much better. His suggestion that 
it was very likely Erne’s period 
rather than the unexpected sight of 
pubic hair which disinclined Ruskin 
from consummating the marriage on 
the wedding' night, is persuasive. 
Ruskin’s own childisn egotism at this 
stage and his utter refusal to contem- 
plate the idea of begetting children 
(who would inlererere with his 
work), account for his continually 
deferring the full relationship. By the 
time even Ruskin must have begun 
to consider the state of their mar- 
riage abnormal, it was too late; en- 
couraged by his father and mother, 
he baa come actively to dislike Effie, 
and could see no possible reason for 
making love to her. The most he 
wanted was to have her out of his 
life. Dixon Hunt gives no support, 
however, to the idea Effie and Mil- 
lais studiously fostered afterwards, 
that Ruskin had tried to encourage 
her to compromise herself with 
young men, Millais ' especially, in 
order to give her husband grounds 
for divorce. Ruskin was at once too 


honest, too naive and (oo self- 
absorbed to have detachedly and 
cunningly devised such a scheme. In- 
stead he willingly submitted himself 
to the humiliation of an annulment, 
and behaved with conspicuous gener- 
osity to Millais after it. 

No one ever comes well out of an 
account of an unhappy marriage and 
separation. Ruskin was deliberately 
insensitive to his young wife's feel- 
ings. His jealous and wring parents 
encouraged the growing coldness be- 
tween the two of them. Effie un- 
doubtedly deserves our sympathy at 
this stage. It was only later, and after 
her successful and happy marriage to 
Millais, that she revealed her essen- 
tially vindictive and trivial nature. 
She was happy enough to enjoy the 
social position marriage and the Ras- 
kins' wealth gave her, but resent- 
ment had festered over the years, 
and rausL have originated in Ruskin’s 

M indifference and in his con- 
ring nut her, when she fell in 
love with Millais, into a potentially 
.scandalous position though he took 
no advantage of it. Her communica- 
tion with Mrs La Touche through 
Mrs Cowper-Terople is the most dis- 
graceful episode in the whole miser- 
able affair. 

Dixon Hunt is less successful in 
dealing with the great crisis of Rus- 
kin’s fife, his infatuation with Rose 
La Touche. This whole ten-year 
affair was characteristic of the self- 
absorption of Ruskin’s nature; every- 
thing was referred back to il; it be- 
■ came in later life the clue to the 
maze of his imaginative being. Yet 
no clear picture emerges from this 
biography of the attraction she held 
for him (her mother had originally 


tiye contribution to Ruskln studies i 
The level of contribution to The Rus- 


kin Polygon is more uneven, but 
Jeffrey Spear's unexpurgated selec- 
tion from the Ruskln-Norton corres- 


pondence Is important for the light it 
throws onto what must have oeen 
the closest of Ruskin's male 
friendships. Richard A. Mackescy’s 
“Proust on the Margins of Ruskin' Is 
a good introduction to this most fas- 
cinating and fruitful literary conn- 
ection. The architectural contribu- 
tions are original and authoritative, 
and the whole book (though it is 
appallingly overpriced) like Hewi- 
son’s indicates tne serious level at 
which studies of Ruskln are proceed- 
ing today. ... 

Before the Second World War, de- 
tails of Ruskin’s life were gradually 
being discovered and assembled, and 
several biographies and. seml-biog- 
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last resort; better surely to read Rus- 
kin himself than to read a critic 
doing what he did, and inevitably not 
doing it so well. 

But both these authors pay Ruskin 
a high compliment In their imita- 
tions. North American critics have 
ail honourable history Of not fallihg 
to t'ecognlze Ruskin's stature. It |was 


raphies had appeared, when, in 1949, 
the most substantial, intelligent and 
sympathetic of them, Denidc Leon’s 
Ruskin, the Great Victorian , was 
published. Since then there has un- 
doubtedly been a need for a new life 
which would take account of new 
discoveries: .. the that Helen 

Viljoen s6 laboriously collected ab- 
out the Ruskin family; James Dear- , 
den’s •' pdtieht •; . researches; the , ■ 
accounts ..by' Mary Lutyeris .of Rus- - V 


John Whitworth Andrew Young 

This Spring marks 
the tenth anniversary 
of 

The . 


of the 1 dxtent of RikMn’s-lm- fonp of a re-assessment of Roudns 
tlve range. Earitor ' English' cri- Ufa. and work, and John Dixon Hunt 
vritb spme exceptions j fike Lord has provided us with one which ex- 
: ) had been more preoccupied hibits the quaUties we have .come to 


: 1972-19®* 

‘ ‘When a famous imprint returns to publishing 
poetry the^e U j oy ii^Heay'en^and when ite first 
batch includes poems as good as John Fiiller's 
and James Fehton 'is the joy is- accdrtiparii^d 1 by 
gratitude tor the judgement involved,’ ’ . 

; . ; Tiznes Literary Supplement, 1922 . / • 
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been the appeal). or of her character 
and her motives or of lift attraction 
for her. Van Aiken Burd’s del ailed 
study makes it difficult to add any 
facts, but Rose is too important a 
figure in Rusk in’s imaginative - ns 
well as in hjs real - life to be played 
duwn. This docs not seem to be a 
deliberate ploy on Dixon Hunt's 
pari. There is an effect of speeding 
up about his last chapters which sue- 

f jests a finish against lime. Ruskin s 
Bst phase, his relation with llie 
Severns, for instance, does not come 
across nearly as vividly as his early 
life and relationships. This gives a 
siightlY lop-sided effect to the book, 
and there is n lack of reflection on 
other figures than Ruskin himself in 
the later phase which accounts for a 
mild sense of anti-climax. 

Yet this is an important book and 
a good one. Ruskin is the ideal sub- 

^ ct for biography, and there is room 
r further interpretative lives now 
that so much material has been un- 
earthed and ordered. Though lie was 
unattractive in character in so many 
ways, the extraordinary intellectual 
and personal charm of this spoiled, 
self-loving and self-loathing, dis- 
appointed man, and the sheer capac- 
ity of his mind nod imagination, have 
captured the sympathy of innumer- 
able subsequent writers, scholars and 
readers. He possessed the power of 
inspiring others, and still does. 

It comes at first as a shock to 
discover that Ruskin, not the more 
exquisite and aesthetic Pater, was the 
great influence an, indeed the master 
of, Proust. Yet there is almost an 
implied criticism of Pater in Proust's 
preface to his translation of The 
Bible of Amiens when he compares 
the photographs on his desk of the 
Mona Lisa and the Gilded Virgin of 
Amiens in her hawthorn bower. The 
Joconda "has one quality and one 
only - the beauty that belongs to a 
masterpiece. .The photograph close 
beside it of the Gilded Virgin 
breathes the melancholy of remem- 



A commemorative postcard, showing Ruskin at various stages of his career and the Pensione Calcina in 
Venice. From John Dixon Hunt's biography, reviewed on this page. 


brance". The masterpiece is accom- 
plished, In some sense over: the Vir- 
gin of Amiens is part of the texture 
of life, and it is this vital quality, 
with all its imperfections and contra- 
dictions and passionate prejudices 
that Proust loved in Ruskin. He 
writes of Ruskin 's failures: 

Even if we allow that Ruskin may 
sometimes have erred as a critic, 
in the precise value that he 
attached to any given work, the 
beauty of his wrong judgment Is 
often more attaching than that of 
the. work judged, and corresponds 
to that which, though it may be 


different from that beauty, is no 
less precious. 

John Unrau makes a similar point 
in his essay “Ruskin, (he Workman, 
and the Savaeeness of Gothic", in 
New Approaches to Ruskin, where 
he exposes Ruskin's almost deliber- 
ate misreading of Gothic architecture 
in pursuit of an imaginative idea of 
“what all human labour might ideally 
become". Ruskin's errors, nis faults, 
his contradictions have an authentic- 
ity, a dose-up quality which is 
essentially alive. As Mill said of 
Coleridge, his is a seminal mind from 
which others can take, and make, as 


Proust shaped his great novel under 
this influence. Ruskin would have 
wished it so; he wanted above all to 
be useful. The flaw in his imaginative 
constitution was that he lacked the 
final shaping genius which would 
have enabled him to create and com- 
plete. There is no finished master- 
piece from his hand. Instead, the 
immense painstaking record of things 
seen, noted, teamed and retained, 
sorted, catalogued, semi-transformed 
by the operation of association, but 
never quite translated Into the ulti- 


mate completion of art is what re- 
mains. This, which was his tragedy, 
is paradoxically his attraction. From 


ms worn mere is always sbmoihi 
new to be found, aomeSinffiS 
seen and plainly told. R ™ 

It is ironic that the man 
H n *™“ d “ about the tat 
ing of the human imagination never 
achieved a masterpiece. Equally 
me that the man who felt th K 
could not love, or communicaie Jh 
others can seem, in his private even 
more than his public utterances to 
speak to us with absolute sincerity 
Jeffrey Spear reproduces in The Rus'. 
kin Polygon the bleak, moving, hon- 
est letter Ruskin wrote to Norton on 
hearing of the death of Norton's 
wife, of whom he had been oas- 
sionately jealous, fearing she wopld 
separate him from his friend: 

My dearest Charles, 

What can I say to you - 
Life and Death - have long been 
to me as horrible dreams, - both 
of them. If 1 thought we could 
wake out of them I would try to 
make you think so too - but I 
.think we only cease to dream. Day 
by day I think of you, and do no 
more. You know I cared for Susan 
- Will my saying so be any good lo 
vou? I am expecting any day, to 
near that Rosie is dead - It would 
be no good to me though all the 
world were sorry too.... 

Do you remember Marie of the 
Giesbach? Her husband is just 
dead, and he was all in all to ner. 

And the primroses come out all 
the same. But I am thankful for 
them nevertheless. . . . 

The frustrated love Ruskin suffered 
from broke out onto the visible 
world which he was thankful for, 
nevertheless, and communicates itself 
Still to those who read him sym 
pathetically. If only for this extraor 
dinary gift, and in spite of his tragic 
muffled life, Ruskin deserves Tol 
stoy's famous tribute, that he was 
“one of those rare men who think 
with their hearts". 
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SHIELA GRANT DUFF. Iate of Wight. Shiela Grant Duff 

The Parting of Ways writes of her early yearn with mea- 

A Personal Account of the Thirties sured nostalgia, sketching In a con- 
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223pp. Peter Owen. £10.50. ventfonally idyllic life divided, in the 

0 7206 0586 5 upper-class way, between nurseiy 

■ - - ■ ■ and grmyn-up world, of a kind famil- 
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: Victorian and Edwardian England, S hle?a P Qrant Duff had been 

“Her paternal and maternal grand- u™ U 
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• 5S man, friendships with Douglas Jay 

'STo nf E?™? and hainh Berlin, and something 

K «P v ro° re than friendship with Goronwy 

^«s, b dazzHngly^ brilliant sc^o- 
’rtrri r Awhlirv ™*hip boy and enfant terrible from a 
SnStiriftn e Qu4itf. grammar school who was 
a « u ^ R7 r viWch Peered to All Souls at the same time 

» the Old Etonian Quiritf n ! Hridg. 


intelligent, determined and energetic, 
with enough useful connections to 
give her a foothold in Journalism. 
She was helped by having a small 
private income, so that she could 
serve nn apprenticeship by acting as 
unpaid helper to established foreign 
correspondents, something which 
could not happen in the highly 
unionized profession of today. Her 
principal mentor was a well-known 


American journalist, Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, who had sent dramatic re- 
ports about the early days of Nazism 
in Berlin before be was forced to 
leave. He transferred his base to 
Paris, where as correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News he found work 
for Shiela and gave her a thorough 
political education in the -state pf 
Europe, He is one of th? dominant 
figures in an amiably hero-Worship- 
ping book. Others include Goronwy 
Rees, /With whpm Shiela was in love 
for a while (he doe; not, however, 
.mention her in his oWh autobiogra- 
phy); Adam von Trotj, a young Ger- 


to base herself in Prague, where 
there were no resident Western cor- 
respondents, and which she rightly 
saw as a likely centre of international 
crisis. However, she took lime off 
from there to carry out a secret 
mission for Mowrer, by making a 
brief and potentially dangerous visit 
to Malajm in Nationalist Spain to get 
news of the imprisoned Arthur 
Koestler. She became very attached 
to Czechoslovakia. Like an earlier 
British' visitor, Sir Robert Bruce 
Lockhart, she saw the between-wars 
republic as a haven of democracy 
and civilization and she' reported 
German threats to its integrity and 
independence 'with growing urgency. 
But the Observer under Garvin was 


Are salved and politicians’ repuiatkus 
Go up like Jack-on-the-Beanstalk; only 
the Czechs 

Go down and without fighting. 

After the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia Shiela Grant Duff 
did what she could to help her Czech 
friends. A Penguin Special called 
Europe and the Czechs which she 
had been commissioned to write ear- 
lier in the year came out and 
widely; she remarks, "with bitter 
irony, it ; became a best-seller now 
that the cause it championed war 
lost"., Had it appeared sooner it 


committed to appeasing Hiller and 
her relations with the paper grew 
difficult, not least because of the 
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i the 1930* ■ generation wore, deeply y, os repaired, / by. Goronwy Reel's 
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man ariSfiWrat whom she met when 
he was a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, 
and who was executed in 1944 for his 
part In the generals’ plot against Hit- 
ler; and the Ciech journalist and" 
democratic politician, Hubert Ripka. 

V. ’ In becomipg a foreign correspon- 
dent;, *1)6 hatfbrokert with tlifc for- 
mal ex pccutidlu about a : glrl of her 
class- and -background, however 
bright; At the same titne she had 
•assumed one of . the archetypal riles 
of the age.. The newspaper, was still 
the supreitie news medium and the 
reporter Was a modern culture hero, 
, :’a«ract|Ve|y presented • in popular fic- 
. lion -iind fflms; - foreign correspon- 
• : ' dents : .yrere particularly glamorous fj- 
,, gures. And journalism was open to 
women. The enterprising, wise-crack- 

1 in& tfklfoh Kill muulJion PbAA -J 
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, first assignment was tp report for 
Observer the S&arUmd pfebliscite 
’ she , encountered 

triumphant Nm ij c pse quarter*. 
’' Back; fu Englartd . she Ported' for k 
while . a? personal aspisthnt to Jawa- 
; hartal 1 Nehr|i when be* w&* in Lon- 
don, then returned to iourtialism oh 


suspicion directed at her in Pragtie as 
its correspondent, and Anally she res- 
igned. She continued working in 
Czechoslovakia as a freelance whilst 
trying to arouse public opinion in 
England about its fate. 

Her extensive network of family 
connections was useful in this pro- 
cess. Being related to Winston Chur- 
chill's wife, she got in touch with him 
about the Czech situation. Churchill 
invited the young journalist to lunch 
and subsequently kept in dose touch 
with' her about the Nazi threat to 
Czechoslovakia. , In September 1938 
the. Czechs were betrayed by the 
west at' . the ■' Munich agreement; 
whatever historians may say about it 
now, Shiela Grant Duffs account 
records the intense ahguish of a first- ■ 
hand participant In the crisis and a' 
passionate supporter of the ' Czech 
Cause. Front having, been an oppo- 
nent of war In die early 1930s she 
had come, like her friend Ripka, to 
want the strong Czech army to make 
* stari^ against the Nazis; it was 
Widely believed ' that the German 
generals would remqve Hitler- rather , 
than flaht a War tjiat Germany was 1 


happy childhood, parti* disaster Of , .ajfother .wafy She wAs don, then returned to iounutihmoh 
the faihily were at Hlgh yowi^aitd ria\ye.. byt jhe was altjo .the Con(lnent. In 1936 4he dSded 
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might have affected public opinion in 
favour of' the Czechs. The Parting 0 } 
Ways ends in 1939. A note on the 
jacket tells us that, during the war 
she worked first for the Foreign 
Office and then as editor of the 
Czechoslovak section of the BBC. 
For the past thirty years she hB» 
lived a secluded life, farming with 
her second husband, first in England 
and then in Ireland. 

Her bobk is a vivid though nl £ 
very profound recreation pf far * 0 .“ 

n le and events, by one who eany 
e was briefly immersed in wwj 
Auden called “tne dangerous Good 
of history", ft is & memoir of.actm- 
ties rather than an autobiopapny 
which is strongly revealing pf jte 
ject’s personal attitudes, and emo* 
tions. Shiela Grant Duff conveys W 
feeling about Czechoslovakia, cer- 
tainly; but there are other interesting 
things about which she says w*/. 
little, Such as her dealings with V 
family and friends over her inaj- 
vidualisjic eburse of life. She. sag 
just enough about her relatJopyuP 
with Adam Von Trott to- make 0 
Wish for more; he was In love : 
her, and she was unabje to 
cate the feeling, though she was yen' 
food of him despite politics' ** 
agreements. He emerges fro^, n fip 

book as a tragically . tormentM^ 

gure;' anti-Hitler but patriot 
German and hurt by her nOstluty. 
he saw it, .fo- his country? and aer 
tlned, in a few more years, to « • 

martyr's death., Her accounts ■» w 
touch on feelings thdt are not 
rent tfsewhbre, but she has pre J ■ 
npt to get out of. her depth, an«, 
cqnnot ■blame her for that; 
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Four troubled lives 


By Peter France 
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“The Hero as Man of Letters ", the 
class which seemed to Carlyle 
^altogether a product of these new 
ages , is by now very familiar. 
Artists and poets are among our 

E latest heroes and martyrs. The 
viet Union, that land of heroes 



Marina Tsvetaeva 


and hero-worship, has a popular 
scales of books called "Lives of Re- 
markable People" in which writers 
figure prominently, but not of course 
Ine four poets whose stories are told 
by Ronald Hinaley in Nightingale 
Fever, Anna Akhmatova, Boris Pas- 
ternak. Osip Mandelstam and Mar- 
ina Tsvetaeva. Four handsome young 
Faces fiacre on the cover of the 
book, faces of men ■ and women 
2 K } fl * d . to suffering or death by 
tneir nightingale fever", an express- 
ion of Mandelslom meaning their in- 
aoimy to stop singing in conditions 
wnen singing brought disaster. Irony 
F, le u7 . are not a bsent from the 
“ok. bul the four poets are oil seen 
•we as tragic heroes. 

l ^ e P r °blem of liero- 
wonmp forced itself on Pasternak ns 
M w d on the su >cidc of the still 
ES, Mayakovsky. He saw in 
toe danger of the 
■;™.rt!! n |k n °|ton of “biography as 
which he said was cliarac- 
teri tic of his time. The idea of "the 

mScS 0 hi,n self down as the 
wiih 5 toe, and pays for this 
bJJ* , life ' was « powerful one', 
iwwn Up a fa,se distinction be- 
ajvd^ioiH f P° et and toe non-poet, 
wheV i d w o 00 L mufch s,ress on th e life 
Site S !*2 C R 061 ^- Later on, for 
ms ovejjf privacy, Pasternak too 

Sr™ ivtn a “f "if- 

J5S* a ? he took up a defiant 

ffiste h? 1 * ° Vtr ?Z c,or Zhivago - 
• ' °f his great poem 
c£Sl>; 5“ l . he continued to pro- 

■ fambuKni *i a , n u gly thing t0 be 

■ u leaW S hio an i d toal the poet should 

. w! wo b K kS !?■ !l ls hi°Braphy t not 
MavaVwill- toe showman 

' ffiEi t0o . P refaced his brief 
2,.Ti phy * [ to the terse state- 


Hmgley's well-managed group 
biography. Making good use of the 
important studies which already exist 
on each individual poet, the author 
weaves together four different des- 
tinies into a single story. This is told 
in a rather brisk way, bul it is n 
powerful story none the less. All 
four poets began writing before the 
First World War; all shared the in- 
heritance of a broader European cul- 
ture than has been easily available to 
their successors, none accepted the 
Revolution whole-heartedly (their 
reactions varying from Tsvetaeva's 
provocative espousal of the White 
cause to Pasternak's attempts to 
come to terms with the new regime 
in the years before the purges); all of 
them (except Tsvetaeva who emi- 
grated) were forced into periods of 
silence, but in all of them the urge to 
"sing" their own song was stronger 
than prudence. Mandelstam died in a 
labour camp in 1938, Tsvetaeva 
hanged herself after returning to the 
Soviet Union, Akhmatova was sub- 
jected to violent political onslaughts 
and made to suffer through her son's 
imprisonment, and Pasternak, having 
survived the years of terror, was to 
find his own martyrdom in the Zhiv- 
ago affair. As Mr Hingley tells it 
however, the story virtually ends 
with Tsvetaeva's death in 1941, the 
final decades of Akhmatova and Pas- 
ternak being merely sketched in a 
brief epilogue. 

In many chapters all four poets 
figure, though the book is carefully 
arranged so that prominence (s 
accorded to each in turn. The group 
treatment allows for many interesting 
comparisons and contrasts, and it en- 
ables Hingley to suggest a broader 
picture of the achievement and 
ordeals of Russian literature since 
1910. At the same time, it is doubt- 
ful if the four poets were quite so 
distinct a group as he suggests. True, 
Akhmatova knits all four together in 
a late Ivric which is quoted at the 
end of Nightingale Fever, and in the 
West Rt least it has become normal 
to speak of them in virtually the 
same breath. Looked at from our 
present time and place they may well 



lives 0 f VYI, y wn,e tne 
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} m th ou*h this was 


, ■ Opip Mandelstam ■ 

appear as the four' greatest Russian 
poets of their time - though this is .to 
ignore the very different Velimir 
Khlebnikov and in particular the 
challenging figure .of Mayakovsky, 
whose official apotheosis in : .the 
Soviet llnion does pot fake . a\Vay 
froni hii pqetic greatness. But a com- 
mon emirience does - not constitute a 
group. These poets differed greatly 
in their poetic ideals and their prac- 
tice, which is after ail their main, 
claim on oqr attention. At times they 
did indeed ;say admiring things about 
one another, but there was often 
little contact between them and. in 
some cases there was downright hos- 
tifity,:-, I •; :...• : 

A- ., further . drawback of the 
"plaited" biography is (hat the. treat- 


ment. can become rather bitty. For 
example,' five pages about Mandel- 
stam in 1917 areTollowed by one on 
Akhmatov^ (Wo on Pasterpak and 

. i. . '/■<■ .- > * V s : " i VvV : v - 

; *:. ■ ■, •• ; 1 . v . ■ 



The poetry too suffers from this 
kaleidoscopic approach. A great deal 
of verse is quoted here, alt of it 
specially translated by the author in 
a distinctive jagged style, sometimes 
quite successfully, sometimes (inevit- 
ably) less so. Poems and (more 
usually) extracts follow one another 
in quick succession, and most of 
Hingley ‘s comments concern (heir 
message or themes, rather than their 
specific quality as poems. This is not 
so true of the first prolonged discus- 
sion of each poet (for instance the 
sympathetic pages on Pasternak's 
early verse in Chapter Three), and 
later in the book there are good brief 
accounts of Tsvetaeva's After Russia 
and Mandelstam's poems of the 
1930s. On the whole though, as the 
book proceeds, the poems are in- 
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Even so, T hope that this readable 
narrative will inspire readers to go 
further on their own in the discovery 
of the actual work which makes 
Akhmatova, Pasternak, Mandelstam 
and Tsvetaeva so important. 


flow Pasternak 

three on Tsvetaeva; the next chapter 
is similar, but starts with Tsvetaeva. 
With this sort of rapid shift it is 
difficult to evoke any one poet with 
the inwardness that might be possible 
within a more continuous narrative. 
In the later chapters of the book, it 
is fair to say, there is a greater 
degree of concentration, particularly 
on Mandelstam and TWetaeva. 


creasingly treated as material for a 
biography, as the verse statement of 
individuals in particular circumstances. 

In some critical biographies of 
poets the life story gives new mean- 
ing to the poetry - one thinks for 
instance of the illuminating treatment 
of the "Ode to the West Wind" in 
Richard Holmes’s biography of Shel- 
ley. Here it is rather the other way 
round, the life clearly dominates the 
poems, and perhaps that is unavoid- 
able in dealing with foreign poets. 



Anna Akhmatova 

Silhouettes by E. Kruglikova, Moscow, 
1922. 
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Do New Leaders Make 
a Difference? 

Executive Succession and Public Policy 
under Capitalism and Socialism 
VALERIE BUNCE 
Do new leaders make a difference? Yes, 
claims Valerie Biince, as she assesses the _ 
impact of changes in leadership on priori ■ 
ities in policy within the Soviet bloc and L 
western democratic states during the . U 
postwar era— with particular emphasis H 
on the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

Cloth, £15.80. Paper, £4.95 

Aramco, the United States, 
and Saudi Arabia 

A Study of the Dynamics of Foreign Oil 
Policy, 1933-1950 
IRVINE H. ANDERSON 
"An admirable history—carefully re- ‘ 
searched and thoroughly documented, yet 
also lively and provocative . . .. [Anderson] 

■ does a particularly good job of picturing . 
the corporate as well as the governmental 
side of the story. . The New York 
Times Book Review, 

£13.00 ’• * . I ‘ 
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The Global Politics 
of Arms Sales 

ANDREW J. PIERRE 

. “A first-class book, by far the best work 
on arms sales.’*— Cyrus Vance , 
“tVemendous ... has clarified my mind a 
great deal Anthony Sampson ,; ^ v 
A Council on Foreign Relations book / 
Cloth, £14.10. Paper, £4.20 


Human Rights and United 
States Policy toward 
Latin America 

LARS SCHOULTZ 
Lars Schoultz looks at the period from the 
early sixties to 1 980, and explains why . 
humanitarian values came to impinge on 
government decision making and how in- 
ternal bureaucratic processes affected the 
specific content of U.S. policy toward 
Latin America.. . 

Cloth, £22.80. Paper, £5.70 ■ 

U.S. Foreign Policy and 
the Law of the Sea 

’ : ANfj'L. HOLI JCK‘" ;! 

.• AnriHollick documents Changes in the ' , 
international law of the sea during the . 

.. 40- year period from World War II 
through the ninth session of the Third 
United Nations Conference on the Law 
of the Sea in 1$80.. 

: doth, £i2;80.: •• . • * , 

Limitedpaperback Edition, £10.50 / 
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Blinding the bourgeois 


Tropic of tongues 


was still considered a good Party 
member, was sent to China ana 


n„ mcmocr, was seni io unma ana 

Ijy ucorge uomon Other places on official visits and had 


TAM AS ACZEL: 
Illuminations 

375pn. Faber. £7.05. 


375 pp. 1 - 

0 571 1 11 


11827 5 


Tamas Aczdl has spent the larger 
pan of his life (thirty-five years in 
all) in his native Hungary; he pub- 
lished his first book of poetry in 
Hungarian during the Second World 
War. After it he was both a believing 
and a practising Communist for 
many years, writing books slanted in 
a way that eamecT him praise from 
the highest authorities - in 1052 he 
was Awarded the Stalin Prize. It was 
his rebellion against the Party line 
and rejecdon of its double standards 
that earned him the tittc of genuine 
writer in the mid 1950s. An dmlgrd 
siitca 1056, Aczfil first lived in Lon- 
don, leaving for the United States 
(where he teaches at the University 
of Massnchusetts) in 1966. Ulutnlna - 
lions is his first novel written In 
English. 

Given this background, Illumina- 
tions seems n surprisingly bourgeois 
novel. Its hero, George Feldlieirner, 
comes from a good Hungarian mid- 
dle class family; his father is an inter- 
nationally known Jewish pediatrician 
decorated in the First World War, 
his mother an anxiety-ridden and re- 
ligious Catholic, Feldheimer himself, 
a refugee dentist-stomatologist, leads 
a fairly typical cosmopolitan middle- 
class existence in Hampstead. His 
reminiscences often evoke the com- 
mitted interlude when Feldheimof 


to worry about the ideological purity 
of his statements or relationships, 
but all that belongs firmly to (he 
past. Fcldheimer's irony may be 
laced from time to time with refer- 
ences to "Uncle Karl" and “Josif 
Vissarionovich" but it is dear that he 
has lost whatever interest he may 
have had in politics. The recent past 
has receded beyond the horizon; not 
so the more distant past, or the 
familiar spirits of Father and Mother. 
Feldhcimcr's happy immersion in the 
nostalgic, lukewarm bathwater of 
bourgeois Vienna in the 1960s shows 
that in fact that is the milieu he likes 
best. 

In fact, Feldhcimer is in some 
ways more Mitteleuropdisch than 
Hungarian. The edges or his Hungar- 
ian ness are sufficiently blurred to 
reassure the reader with no interest 
in local issues, but they are still 
audible to those able to grasp his 
frequent, and for the English ear 
slightly exotic, allusions. Acztfl’g 
cultural package includes information 
on Franz Joseph's sexual habits as 
well as glib references to Dante 
(though not to “the Austro-Hunga- 
rian secret police" which exists only 
in the blurb-writer's imagination), 
Kretchmer as well as the forgotten 
terrorist Sylvester Matuska of Biator- 
bSfiv, General Zhukov's tanks as 
well as Grenadlermarsch (an impro- 
vised dish, not a military march). 
This in itself would not matter; 
Darkness at Noon takes place in 
Russia, and more than one of Gra- 
ham Greene's novels in the Carib- 
bean, yet they are easily understand- 
able to most English readers. TTte 
problem, rather, is that Aczdl builds 


up his main character in such a way 
(hat his past appears to be infinitely 
richer and more exciting than is his 
present or, as we may conclude when 
we finish the novel, his future ever 
will be. Yet Illuminations is definite- 
ly not a political novel. 

Is it, then, a novel of adventure, 
perhaps? It certainly pretends to be 
that, without any real success. The 
main plot - George Feldheimer los- 
ing his eyesight in a traffic accident 
in Hampstead and regaining it for a 
short time only to lose it again, 
which is in a sense Feldheimer chas- 
ing his eyesight and his happiness - 
is slow to gather momentum, and 
once the author has made his pro- 
tagonist blind, he is not quite sure 
what to do with him next, tie trans- 
ports him to Vienna in anticipation 
of a near-miraculous operation by a 
famous eye-specialist only to destroy 
this hope one chapter later. The spe- 
cialist, Dr Abeiim, is murdered in 
mysterious circumstances. Why? By 
whom? We ate never to know. 


By James Kirkup 

JEAN METELLUS: 

Jacmel au crtpuscule 

254pp. Paris: Gallimard. Fr 37,50. 

With a few notable exceptions, the 
best African and Caribbean literature 
now seems to be written not in Eng- 
lish, but in French, and, to a lesser 
extent, in Spanish and Portuguese. 
Francophone and lusophone novelists 
and poets of Africa and the Carib- 
bean can be said to form a school of 
original and professional writers the 
like of which cannot be found among 
those whose language is English. 
Francophone poets and novelists in 
particular display nn originality and 
sensitivity that spring from the lan- 
guage itself, which they often man- 


published in 1975, has perhaos nun, 
itself felt here. The ^alogueTS 
voluble, funny and fantastic/ JS 
their own peculiar brand of | 0E jS 
illogicality. The two chief character 
are the ever-youthftil, ever-questing 
Candide-l'ke hero, Pisquette, andhS 
delightful former mistress, Gros 
Nina. The events take place in 1956 
and so the novel can almost be re- 
garded as a historical tale or burles- 
que, lyric chronicle of life in a Haiti 
that combines black Africa and Latin 
America. It is also an acute study of 
the moral, social and economic situa- 


Paranoid puzzles 


By Wfljfqm Logan 

BOB SHAWi ... 

A Better Mantrap. 

192pp. Gollaitcz, £6.95. 

0 575 03083 6 

At his best, Bob Shaw subverts the 
conventions of science fiction by' 
pilfering from other genres; In “Frost 


Animals”, the most satisfying story 
of his new collection, a murder Case 
is reopened eighteen years after the 
murder, when' the only suspect re- 
turns from outer space, His accuser 
Is dead, the corpse has never been 
found; witnesses have, forgotten de- 
tails} but the memory Ib fresh for they 
suspect, who owing' to the effects of 
relativity is only thirteen months Old- 
er than when he left.- 

The same shrewdness about- con- 
ventions invfgora|es the ghost story 
•in “Tho Cottage: of Eternity", whore 
a mad scientist's - speculations about 
ghosts and particle physics lead him 
to murder. In these stories Shaw 
understands the essential absurdity of 
science fiction - how its apparently 
limitless possibilities have been ala- 
Ylslily restricted by adolescent fanta- 
sies of power and personal triumph. 
Shaw's solution has been to exploit 
the restraints of his form. 

..Thai such .a- coiirse' 'is :'not always: 
successful Is shown by /the stories 
here, that are flawed by elementaty 
transgressions of i narrative. A horror 
story, ."CohVersibriV about an alien 
creature- emerging from - a teleport' 
device, fails to develop -the crucial; 
link 1 between, the. working-class hero 
and his lover,: an: engineer. Seeking 
fo. .startle 1 -by- - beginning with ihet 
death, .1/ fcannbt establish , the' etna- 

flnn .n^NiceanJ 1 mr fkA. ifrtrtife - 


% ;V- J | .of. interesting 


rarely does he provide, for example,, 
. the incidental graces, the small 
marks of future shock, that are one 
of the principal delights of the genre 
• - as when one of his characters, too 
tired to walk a few flights of stairs, 
pays the elevator surcharge instead. 

. When Shaw's stories rely on con- 
trivance rather than exploiting it, 
they gain from neither the possible 
ties of one genre nor the rules of 
another. “Dream Fight", for In- 
stance, cannot revive a predictable 
tale about a has-been fighter and his 
.young rival merely by making them 
telepaths"who contend via projected 
images. After the first page of “In 
the Hereafter. Hilton”, Iq which soci- 
ety has outfitted Us execution cham- 
bers as hotel rooms, only the most 
, inattentive reader will, have failed to 
guess the conclusion. When he is not 
toying with other, genres, Shaw can 
be sentimental and corny, as in two, 
stories here about insufferable little 
bdys In space colonies,. . 

And even science fiction ' cahnot 
surviye stilted . sentences or clumsy 
dialogue (“‘It was true, all ’ right, 1 ' 
. - Barney said. 'The little swine gave 
me a lethal dose of something. I, 
don’t cafe about that, though — it 
didn't stop me coming back for 
you’ ; ”). ■ ■ 

Science fiction is still, primarily, a 
paranoid farm of writing, with- the 
paranoia , rudely deflected by trium* 

; phant endings. Its' strength is drained, 
not jUst by. &mVentibh, but ’■ by itha' 
effort to, outwit the readeri-'itlcntally 
withqm testing him emotionally. At 
Its WQrst. It is 1 as involving os a 
crossword, ptizzle. Writors like Shaw, 

; who consciously reject the attempts 
-Of new-wave writers to find innova- 
■- tiVd farfos to mulch art alien content, 

■ m'ukt provide more,than the old for-, 
- mula* -'Jr scienca-fibtJon stoHes.'that 
: *re RQt lb be riftsty, .brutish, and 

sl “ rl ' • , j,.. ■ ■ 

a ../• Genre •; feeding on genre ■ is an 
amusement, pbt an advance. Though 
/.none, of- these. new xtoHes matches' 

, the nerve of, his science-fiction west- 
1 Skirmish oh a Summer Mo'm- 
or- h« detective tale about a 
| PM* WE- FXhe Giaconda Cap- , 
! ®f T - Wpuld enjoy future raids by 

»a ; fe/or, 

V; on-myth; hBr^ hovvever. he ; fs calighl 

;v ^r . and seemd un- 
. . willing to risk a. mew one. 


Another shallow mystery Is Uvia’s 
disappearance. She is Feldheimer’s 
much-suffering, plump lady friend 
who seems to play a fairly important 
part In tho plot until she suddenly 
slips away, “never to come baclr 
again”. And is there any point in 
inserting between (wo sessions of 
Viennese coffee-drinking and 
brioche-eating the truly horrifying 
story of Ravaillac’s torture and slow 
execution, which took place in 1610? 
I suspect that Aczftl did not quite 
know how to handle his own mater- 
ial. 

If the story lacks coherence, the 
style at times strikes one as a curious 
mixture of Central European cultural 
clichd and a far too idiosyncratic 
English vocabulary. When the author 
refers for the fifth time to his (thirty- 
nine-year-old) hero’s “young, woebe- 
gone heart” It is enough to make one 
squirm. In fact, Illuminations is most 
readable in those parts where a 
novelette is inserted into the uneven 
flow of the narrative - these stories 


ipulate in subtle new ways to create 
what is virtually experimental 
French, successfully combining class- 
ical rigour and the exotic exuber- 
ance of native vocabulary, idioms 
and proverbs. 

Jean Mdtellus, a practising neuro- 
logist, is one of these authors. It was 
as a highly articulate and hallucin- 
ated poet that he began his writing 
career a few years ago with Au Pipi- 
rite chantant , an admirable first col- 
lection whose eclectic themes and 


unique, organic French style, both 
playful ana passionate, seemed to 
put him far above the present rather 


have a stabilizing, soothing effect on 
the mind even when they relate events 
at such grim places as Mauthausen or 
Zhigansk in Siberia. Perhaps Aczdl’s 


talents is more suited to short, conven- 
tional stories than to the longish and 
complex novel which pretends to use 
all the up-to-date techniques of con- 
temporary fiction. 


drab native French word-spinners. 

Jacmel au cripuscule is Mdtellus’s 
first novel. Jacmel is the name of the 
town in Haiti where the author was 
born, and like many first novels it is 
largely autobiographical. It exhibits 
all the rapturous and generous style 
of his poetry, in a dazzling Haitian 
variety of Rabelaisian French. The 
prose rushes along with a tropical 
abundance of violent, startling imag- 
ery and gorgeous vocabulary, as the 
language enthusiastically incor- 
porates native words and speech 
rhythms. The effect is rather like a 
Douanler Rousseau painting come to 
disturbing life. 

There is a large and sometimes 
bewildering cast of eccentric and 
memorable characters, including two 
pairs of twins - the influence of 
Michel Toumler's Les Mitiores, first 


the wretched present-day state of this 
beautiful island and its even moit 
attractive inhabitants. The old colo- 
nial influences are still remembered 
with bitterness and a keen satirical 
eye. 

Haitians, with their resilient gaiety 
and vigorous individually, have al- 
ways shown great courage, adaptabil- 
ity and resourcefulness in the face of 
adversity, and never more so than 
today, in their country's desperate 
and tragic confusion. Throughout this 
illuminating novel, we see people 
struggling to remain faithful to 
their roots, to their ancient voodoo 
gods, and to .that extraordinary Hai- 
tian tongue which in itself seems to 
give them all the gift of tongues, and a 
richness of humour, passion and poetry 
inform their attempts. The novel rat- 
tles along from one tragi-comic scene 
to another, and the author's irrepressi- 
ble native spirit ensures that, unlike 
many modern British picaresque 
novels, it does not run out of steam half 
way through: we are held to the very 
end by the extraordinary characters 
and their brilliant, never-railing gift of 
the gab. 

First published in 1934, L’Afrique 
Fantdme by Michel Leiris has recent- 
ly been reissued (Editions Gallimard, 
536pp). It is the journal written bv 
M. Leiris during a voyage through 
Africa in 1930 which he joined at the 
invitation of the ethnographer Mar- 
cel Griaule; the publishers comment 
that “le carnet de Michel Leiris gllssi 
vite vers le ‘Journal intime’ comme 
s'il dtait alld de soi que, s'il se borne 
ft des notations extdrieures et se tait 
sur ce qu’il est lui-mftme. l'obscr- 
vateur fausse le jeu . . 


Criminal proceedings 


JOHN BUXTON HlLTONi 
The Green Frontier 

169bp. Collins. £6.50. - 

0 Ou 231029 5 . - • 

.Superintendent Kenworthy, John 
Buxton Hilton's tlsual copper, retired 
a book or two dgp, but he Is now 
.called back; Into action. by his col- 
leagues. A German clergyman Is 
murdered in a wood; in the Chiltems, 
and the crime ■appears to have some 
connection with Kenworthy's experi- 
ences as : art ■ intelligence Corps 
sergeant In occupied Berlin. John 
Buxton Hilton is here attempting 
something rather deeper and more 
serious than his earlier Kenworthy 
books. On the whole he brings It off 
flashbacks to the British Zone' 
in 1945 are extremely godd .r but at 
the expense Of pMe and narrative' 
simplicity. It was perhaps a subject 
which should Have been treated at 
greater, length. But the book is still 
very much to be recommended. 


MARTIN RUSSELLi 

Ratnblast ' 

191pp. Collins. £6.50 
0 00 '231721 4- 


Journalist Mike Willoughby suspects 
skulduggery when .the Minister of 


skulduggery when .the Minister of 
Defence kills himself by driving his 
cor off the road. And he couldn’t be 
more right. Martin .Russell’s book is 
•a variation on the classic formula in 
which the hero discovers a truth so 
staggeringly unlikely that all the peo- 
ple he tries to confide in assume he 
is nuttier than a fruit cake and issue 
an urgent call for the men in white 
coats. R has plenty of energy and a 
good narrative flow, although it 
P er ha|» rather goes over the top, 
credibility-yrlse, fn the last few epl- 


W.-J. BURLEY) 

■ Wycllffe’g Wild-Goose Chase 

olgwflfr- ag5 ' 

Chief Superintendent Wyc- 
liffe, W. J. Burley’s Cornish police- 
man, walking on the beach near hls ; 
home pne fine Sunday momingi dis- 
cpvere. a loaded revolver with one 
chamber recently HreiJ. in the shingle. 
Investigation tftkei}. -him gradually- 
info a '-very , peculiar . «sei ' Not much 
action- here, but . a very ■ strong, 
brooding atmosphere and a number 
of equally strong, brooding chftracters. . 


LAWRENCE BLOCK! 

The Burglar Who Liked To Quote 
Kipling . -i 

196pp. Robert Hale. £6.50. . 

0 70§1 8746 7' . ... 

Fdnner burglar Befoio Rhodenbarr 
now runs a second-hand bookshop 
° n Ea 8 * Uth Street between Broad, 
wav and University Place. To oblige 
a f “. w,t t fl m for a rare edition 
ot Kipling, he foolishly comes out of' 
retirement to find himself caught up 
jnj w ' 1 affair .of Jpore .than i oriental 
Complexity; Bemte 1 1$ a, nice guy to 
have- around: his . narration is is' 
fluent ^ hisJodc-pIcWng^ nhd his wlt 
H.f^jNew.Yorfe Afl amusing, well- 
put-together story, based oh an un- 
usual idea. ' -/. • 


TIM HEALD: 

Masterstroke 

168pp. Hutchinson. £6.95. 

0 0§ 146760 8 

Simon Bognor, Tim Heald’s bungling 
Board of Tirade Inspector, is ; sent 
down to OxfQrd to investigate the. 
murder of the Master of his formal 1 
College. Half-pickled as usual, Bog* 
nor picks a clumsy path between 
amoral businessmen, homosexual 
school-teachers and Oxford's answer, 
to the Cambridge Burgess, Maclean 
and Philby set. Amusing and effec- 
tive, with some neat touches - and a 
number of in-jokes. Perhaps a trifle 
sentimental about Oxford, and; more 
than a trifle out-of-date about; its 
traffic' system: no motor-bicycle, noi 
even pne ridden by a beaupfol ^ng* 
lish don in designer jeans and tnl^n- 
high leather boots, can speed, unim- 
peded down the Cornmarket. 

SIMON BRETT: ' ' 

Murder Unprompted 
160pp. GoIIaricz, £5.95.' : 

0 575 03070 4 ■ . . 

Charles Paris, Simon Brett’s aging- 
dissolute actor, at last gets to pr 
the lead - but only after the 
leading man has been shot. 

Paris's luck, the play is bound to tow 
soon, but he just nas time to wire 
the' crime 1 before 1 tiie JnevjtatW 
occurs. As usual .good and amusJng 
back-stage material, joined to aow 
and iinoDtrusi ve -plot But can ram ; 
really be. thiqkipg of. going back to 

; T. J. Biny«> 
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Notes for a broken consort 


By Galen Str awson 

JACQUELINE SIMMS; 

Unsolicited Gift 

151pp. Chatto and Windus. £6.95. 

Q 7011 2616 7 

Michael married his sister Fleur, 
reading out the right bits from the 
Itook of Common Prayer. She was 
eight and he was eleven, and the 
consummation of the marriage, in 
iheir grandfather's dusty laboratory, 
was a most serious make-believe, 
solemn and fully clothed. The idea 
was Fleur's. How were they to keep 
all their grandparents' possessions in 
the family? What better way than for 
them to marry and make a mutual 
will, each leaving to the other the 
things the other most wanted? 

When Michael was fifteen and 
Fleur was twelve, she said it was 
lime that they “took the next step”. 
She undressed, and smiled, and 
Michael “lay heavily on her; and 
Fleur, who had Always been brave as 
a little girl, cried". Later that year 
Michael set up an experiment in the 
laboratory, working from his grand- 
father's notebooks, and Fleur, enter- 
ing unexpectedly as he retired to 
watch, was killed in the explosion. 
Michael proceeded to a double and 
successfulcareer in science and music. 

At thirty he had a daughter, Sumi, 


by his Japanese wife Kikoyo. whom 
in the crisis of their courtship he 
could not distinguish from Fleur, “i 
am not Fleur’, said Kikoyo Inoue 
throughout that night." 

But Fleur was not forgotten. 
Sumi's birth seemed to Michael “a 
resurrection from the dead”. In early 
adolescence Sumi found Fleur's 
memoirs. And when Michael was 
forty-five, and Sumi in turn was fif- 
teen, she undressed and stood before 
him, and they went together to her 
room. These are the mathematics of 
Michael's fate; and Michael is not 
entirely likeable; but Jacqueline 
Simms's book has a happy ending, 
when he turns fifty in the "spring of 
1985. 

Unsolicited Gift is a remarkable, 
finely cadenced first novel. The 
main body of it is written - not just 
narrated - by Michael himself; and 
his authorial musings on what he 
writes are among Simms’s few errors 
of judgment. But interpolated into 
his text are “The Memoirs of Miss 
Fleur ... by Herself, in her Thir- 
teenth Year 1 '; a children's story by 
Kikoyo, “Scenes of Childhood", 
which follows Schumann’s Klnder- 
szenen in" its titled sections as it shifts 
into the surreal; “Notes from' Sumi"; 
and “A Broken Consort", in whiqh 
Michael and Kikoyo. suffering the 
“slow elapse" of their marriage, 
speak in turn like the characters in 
Virginia Woolfs The Waves. (A 
whole consort, in old musical termi- 
nology, is one in which all the instru- 


ments arc of the same kind, stringed 
or wind; a broken consort is one in 
which this is not so.) 

It is not only in her structural 
devices that Jacqueline Simms re- 
veals her musicality. Some of Sumi's 
“Notes” - fragments of diaries, let- 
ters not for sending, written to her 
Papa - are notes about notes: "The 
best way for me to represent my past 
yeHr to you would be simply to play 
a scale: Dum-de-de De-de-de-de 

Dum." Fleur was destined to be a 
musician; Michael, for all his "des- 
perately well-intentioned passivity", 
is as successful as a player of the 
cello and viola da gamba as he is as 
a scientist (in which latter capacity 
he contributes like his grandfather to 
mankind's instruments of destruction); 
Kikoyo is a violinist, but becomes a 
highly successful writer for children; 
Sumi, a pianist like Fleur, wins a 
Premier Prix at the Paris Conserva- 
toire; and the novel ends during her 
accomplished dftbut in the Salle 
Gaveau. 

So much success - with so little 
sense of struggle; mere talent, pro- 
ceeding to its rewards. It is partly by 
their easy devotion to fruitful voca- 
tions that Michael and Kikoyo are 
distanced from each other - and 
from us. But this is not the only 
source of distance; there is some- 


must believe her; but there is some- 
thing unattractively inert in his care- 
ful hedonism, his deep, detached, 
defensive egotism. The two of them 
arc marred, for all their finesse. It is 
Sumi who promises the human suc- 
cess. 

Unsolicited Gift seems slightly too 
long, although it is short. But it is an 
admirable, delicate work. Michael’s 
tale suffers occasionally from factual 

Partisan Review! I (1982 - Volume 
XLIX Number 1; 158pn) contains 
fiction by Joyce Carol Oates (“Our 
Walls"] and two stories by Arno 
Schmidt, “Tall Grete" (“Die Lange 
Grete”) and “Great Cain" (“Grosser 
Cain"), translated by John Woods. 
There is also an article on “Arno 
Schmidt: 1914-1979" by Friedrich P. 
Otl; other articles include one on 
contemporary Hebrew literature , 
by Amos Oz; “Talking with Jose 


lumpish ness - but that's Michael. 
Simms's own slackenings of style are 
conspicuous, but they are so because 
they arc rare. There are insights both 
of intuition and of intellect.. The for- 
mer Hre well placed rather then 
markedly ori sinal; (he lauer are what 
distinguish inis novel. But it is also 


way it 
il woes 


thing cold in their devotedly inward, 
dispassionate, stylish selt-analysis. 
Kikoyo, consulting the dictionary, 


idges Michael to be sweet in the 
nest senses of the word, and we 


In lost man’s country 


By Christopher Hope 

RANDOLPH STOW: 

To the Islands 

126pp. Seeker and Warburg. £6.95. 
0 436 49732' 8 

It is now almost a quarter of a 
century since the young Randolph 
Slow (just twenty T two at the time) 

S ublished his remarkable novel of 
tephen Heriot's penitential passage 
through the Australian wilderness. 
The old patriarch's spiritual adven- 
tures had as their background what 
the author described, in a note to the 
1958 edition of To The Islands, as an 
"isolated, but fairly progressive mis- 
sion" of the type he saw to be In 

noniMr e\f — 1 


tions. The predictable results of the 
resettlement of the mission-depen- 
dent Aborigines near hostile white 
towns, Stow records with commend- 
able perfunctoriness, have been 
“drink, prostitution, violence and 
gaol". Recent attempts to reverse the 
process and return to the mission 
territories have not been particularly 
successful, with relations between 

LI 1 - , L'._- .k.J. ' 


black and white deteriorating shanp- 
ly, and Slow roundly condemns the 
Anglican church for its lack of vision 


of the "positive contribution" the 
Anglican missions were making to 
"native welfare". 

Such mission stations in the re- 
mote northern reaches of Australia 
and Ihe Aboriginal communities they 
once supported have now gone, and 
One Would talk of making contribu- 
tion* to native welfare without firs| 
indemnifying themselves with an iro- 
nic smile. Accordingly, Stow has re- 
examined his position, and in the 
preface to this revised version of (he 
novel he 1 briskly confesses that In the 
oriRuial book he was quite deliber- 
r v. r 2. a k’. n f? propaganda on behalf 
Ot the Christian mission-stations for. 
Aborigines", a crusade -which he 
- failed long ago. Yet some- 
btng of the old crusading zeal clearly 
! m 8 ers ) ano the new preratoriai note 
k j i ' n * ts condemnation of 
me decision to close the mission sta- 


in jettisoning its cargo of depen- 
dants. • • 

The extinction of his hones for the 
mission stations have led Stow to 
make a number of small but signifi- 
cant revisions. Cut to the bone in the 
new. edition is the love-affair readers 
of the original will remember unfold- 
ing between the nursft Helen Bond 
and the good-hearted Terry . Dixon 
(with a. taint challenge from the 
idealistic Bob Gunn). Gone too are 
those conversations in which Stow 
had his characters support the role of 
the mission stations or put the 
opposing view that the station inevit- 


ably became a “sort of native town” 
ana that its Inhabitants, sadly, felt 
encouraged to be “cheeky" towards 
their white betters. Also edited is 
his account of the dilemma pf . the 
Church, characteristically engaged in 
trying to square the circle, looking 
increasingly to the resettlement of Its 
Aboriginal charges in or near the 
white towns as a proper liberal re- 
sponse and a rather useful solution 
to the. practical problem of getting 
them to work for a living instead of 
“spongihg" bn the > missions, as the 
“progressive" priest, Father Way, 
was ' made to express it in the ori- 
ginal. 

It must be said that Stow’s revi- 
sions pveiywhere strengthen the 


moving, secretively, in the v, 
speaks obliquely of the special 
of shy intelligence. 


Donoso", by Ronald Christ; “The 
Right to Read 11 , by Igor Pomeran- 
zev; “Jean Rhys", by Linda Bamber; 
“Freud’s Case Studies", by Carl 
Pietsch; and an interview conducted 
with Jan Kavan on dissidence in 
Czechoslovakia. Also published are 
reviews of Aharon Appelfeld's 
Badenhelm 1939, D. M. Thomas’s 
The White Hotel, Samuel Beckett's 
Company and William S. Burroughs 
Cities of the. Red Night. 


Heights of fancy 


novel. They are made with point and 
precision, and the stripping away of 
redundant material serves to put the 
emphasis where it belongs, on the 
towering figure of Stephen Heriot, 
the pitiful, prodigious, raging old 
man led by the Aborigine Justin on 
his last great journey through the 
“lost man *8 country" of the North 
Kimberley, making hi; spiritual odys- 
sey away from Anglican pieties to- 
wards a troubled but authentic re- 
demption. The ambition revealed in 
Slow’s choice of a Lear-like theme, 
and his success in achieving a drama- 
tic portrayal of the old mission boss 
- a • man of the old days, of the 
stockwhip and punishment book, 
now obliged painfully to lose and 


then redeem himself in a land he 
^thought he dominated - is all the 
more astonishing when one recalls 
the author's age when he wrote To 
The Islands : The revisions of the 
other, older Stow underline the pow- 
er of the original, which neither the 
rather artificial mission talk nor the 
taste for somewhat florid boctidsms 
really Interfered with-.Stow's changes 
show It clearly to be a provocative 
meditation on relations between the 
races, and his presentation leaves lit- 
tle doubt that in Australia they have 
frequently been conducted in such a 
way as to make even a South African 
blush. 

Heriot is the measure, embracing 
his dependence, accepting the gifts 
the Aborigines are forbidden to 
make the white man, the rifts of 
"their kindness and. their pity*; he is 
guided by an Aborigine, fed' by an 
Aborigine, asks . forgiveness . of an 
Aborigine and dies befojre an Abor- 
igine god. In this hohed-down ver- , 
sTon of To The Islands ' Randolph 
Slow's challenge seems sharper, than 


By Michael Hofmann 

LYNNE SHARON SCHWARTZ: 

Balancing Acts 

155pp. Gollancz. £7.95. . 

0 57 5 03086 0 

Lynne Sharon Schwartz’s second 
novel strikes one as being something 
of a balancing act itself, so fraught is 
it with perils and improbabilities. 
One is even tempted to identify the 
tiny figure on tue cover with the 
author - wandering along a high-wire 
over the twin abysses of pulp fiction 
and schmaltzy children's literature, 
passing and re-passing the colossal 
age-gap of sixty years between her 
two main characters. It is as though 
Ms Schwartz had written this novel 
in response to a dare, the necessity 
for a confident and believable per- 
formance from her is so strong. 

Balancing Acts, describes, in alter- 
nate chapters, \ the separate but 
meshing lives of these two main fi- 
gures over a period of about a year. 
At seventy-four, ■ Max Fried is a 
widower and former circus acrobat, a 
crusty and' difficult old man Who 
drinks, smokes cigars before break- 
fast, and is clearly intent on going 
into that last goodnight with a -max- 
imum of clatter. His opposite num*- 
ber, the female lead, is AUson Mark- 
man, a thlrteen-year-old schoolgirl . 
whose puberty, like Max's high old 
age, la a dramatic period of transi- 
tion. Astonishingly, given her boring 
upbringing In Westchester, in' the 


heart of American suburbia, she de- 
clares herself to be “verbally preco- 
cious”; and is a closet, -or rather, a 
mattress novelist, working ori the 
picaresque adventures of Alice, a 
kind of alter ego. A thoroughgoina 
non-conformist, like Max, Alison will 
have nothing to do with the dull 
opiate of boys, and Instead concen- 
trates on her longing for freedom 
and her developing sense of herself. 

• The' book opens with the two of 
them' in their respective institutions! 
Max is; at Pleasure Knolls [sic] after 
suffering a heart-attack when he Is 
muggeef in New York; Alison is at 
School. It ; js their-, obstlnftcy- (hat' 
brings them together . ■ when Max 
takes •' qn ! some circus-related gyni- 
teaching, in which the girl sees the 
promise of a widet. ansrchic free- 
dom.- Rather pltftsingly, however, 
they are noL-to be involved in’ any 


intense and mutually productive in- 
teraction. Instead, Max resents the 
attentions of his young friend: her 
questions nbout his past, her feats of 
juggling with three oranges, her latc- 
nignl phone-calls. Their relationship 
consists, rather, in the silent and 
unapprehended parallelism of their 
developments. Avoiding the prob- 
lematic extremes of geronlophilia 
and didacticism. Schwartz concen- 
trates with considerable sensitivity on 
their solipsistlc attempts at escapism: 
Max lives in the past, his hand-to- 
mouth existence at the circus, his 
ecstatic marriage to a trapeze artist, 
the death of his wife from leukaemia. 
There is even a touch of remoteness 
and complacency in this description 
o!~ him: “Max frowned into the 
phone. It was midniuht. It had been 
a long, cold day, and he was in bed, 
yearning to curl into oblivion with 
Hercule Poirot.” Alison, too, has her 
dreams and her contentments, many 
of which find their way into her 
terrific little novel; 

She hitchhikes to San Francisco, 
where she buys a one-way ticket 
for a ship sailing to the Orient. 

- And there the story ended, as 
Alice, one-armed, gazing at the 
turbulent sen with her long blond 
hair whipping behind her In the 
wind, embarks on a . new life far 
awny, free and possibly pregnant. 

-The- truth is Jess glamorous. Alison 
is- apprehended in • Penn Station, 
making a break for it after being 
turnea down by the circus. It is 
understood (hat she will settle back 
into family life with her incompre- 
hensible parents and a new little 
brother. Max dies after a further 
heart-attack while dreaming of mak- 
ing love to his dead wife, his death 
indirectly occasioned by Alison's 
flight. Before this, however, he man- 
ages a last fling with his next-door 
neighbour, a former chorus girl: an 
Immensely popular sexual act, in 
which he will no doubt receive the 
silent encouragement of everyone 
who reads this book. 

This type of reaction is the key to. 
the novel's limitations. There is ;;no : ' 
• evil In .. Balancing’ Acts t end even 
death, as we hive seen. Jigs', no •' 
.dominion. The absorption of Max :: 
anti Alison info ■ the waiting com- . 

: humifies of the' dead ahd the 8dult is ; 
-perhaps a little too Inevitable, lend-; . 
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ing an air of blandness to what is in 
all other respects a sympathetic and 
polished book. 




Wingatui 


Sit in the car with the headlight* ofF. 

Look out there now u . 

where the yellow bioon float* rilks across the birdcage. 
Yod might have touched that sky you lost. ■ 

You might have split that azure violin In two. 




Bill Manhirji 
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Between matter and spirit 

By Roger Garfitt 


PETER REDGROVE: 
The Apple -Broadcast 
and oilier new noeir 


and other new poems 

J33pp. Roulledge and Kenan Paul. 
£3 (cassette, £5715). 

0 7100 0884 8 

0 7100 0985 2 (cassette) 

If Peter Redgrave were not a vision- 
ary poet, if it were not pan of his 
work’s ambition to be self-effacing, it 
would be possible to admire him as a 
stylist. As it is, there is scarcely time. 
It Is not just (hat the surfaces of his 
language are as transparent as the 
surfaces of his world, continually 
opening into other realms; more than 
this, his language is kinetic, and one 
effect is consumed in creating the next. 

fiir example, this moment from 
“1-e Cabaret Blanc" is just one from 
a long sequence of images: 

Now, outside, gating through the quick- 
set stars 

Thom-hunched in the smokeless air 
Is tike looking through Cod's watch, 

Through all ihe wheels with diamond 

teeth; 


Many poets would be happy to end 
with lines as good os “the quickset 
stars/ Thorn -bunched in (he smoke- 
less air". Here it seems inappropriate 
even to stop and savour them. Red- 
grove has already swept us on to the 
image of God's watch, for which he 
has prepared us earlier in the poem, 
so that it comes more naturallv than 
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= 50 that it comes more naturally than 

the excerpt may suggest. And yet 
. that glimpse of the stars is crucial to 
. Ihe imagination ’s ascent (and assent) 
11 to Ihe idea of God’s watch. The 
. Image’s power, in other words, is 
;• fully evoked only to be immediately 
“ expended in driving the poem for- 

J ward - 

n This happens time and again in 
e Redgrave. We tend to think of imag- 
. ery and rhetoric as opposing poetic 
, strategies, and to regard one as sin- 
[ “te and the other as suspect. In 
Redgrave that opposition vanishes. 
He inveigles us step by step, image 
by image, each so instantly persua- 
sive that it amounts to a small rhe- 
torical coup, towards a vision of the 
universe that we would never have 
accepted at the outset. 

Such coups are successful only be- 
cause Redgrave is a poet of great 
linguistic resources, where many 
poets cultivate one particular area of 
the language, he has a Shakespear- 
ean breadtn of vocabulary, drawing 
on Anglo-Saxon roots for his thorn- 
bunched stars and on Latin roots for 
his description of a river, “Like one 
long umber room of sequent cham- 
bers / Sliding through each other". ■ 
That is a phrase of Shakespearean | 
grandeur; and yet the eloquence, like 
Shakespeare’s, is dlmost incidental. , 
What matters Is the thought, the 1 
continuing discrimination and rede- 
finition that in the next phrase places ' 
those "sequent chambers / Sliding 
through each other" as "pulses / • 
Echoed from the rainy source", . 


d a process, every stage of which we 
!l can follow: 

e The fountain's rigid path. 

|- An iron motor hammers in an oily box. 
e Water sledge-hammered through stiff 
e pipes. 

, " fl,cr shocked fnio ghosts through an 
] iron lit 

l In a concrete basin, like a wine of 

I light, 

I Electric-powered: its ghost-heart 

; In the generating-staiions 
\ I* a fountain of current a county away, 
Ohosi driving ghost through the wires 
like cool pipes . . . 

And behind this blue ghost a black one 
, stands 

□lack with millennia of sunlight which fi 
gives up 

Mowing and yelling in the power-house 
Ores 

“Streets of the Spirits” starts at that 
level, with an evocation of the wind 
in the trees: "air-horses that bound I 
From tree-crowned hill to copse, / 
Printing lioofmarks that heal again 
At the end of the poem the 
subject is still the wind in the trees - but 
the wind as revealed in its sacred 
aspect: 

f think of the air like an immense cope 
Of silky glass siitTed by ihe valiant j 

trees, ■ 

Like welded ghost, or a bell ringing 1 
That rumples and unrumplcs with its 1 

notes. 

The spirits the music of the trees I 

Dealing like the dappers of a world- \ 

bell, i 


By a command of their deeply-interlinked 

roots 

With their chases bearing world-music 
Into everything. 


i angel, as Blake knew very well 
. . . He's a man that goes into the 
universe of his body, and in the 
universe of the body all the forces 
f that make us are compiled. That 
is, we are a focus of many many 
, forces in the world. 

That seems sensible enough. To say 
that “matter sings" is to hold both 
sides in balance. But the word “sha- 
man" alerts us to another difficulty. 

As I have argued elsewhere, there 
is a sense in which all poetry is a 
recovery of the ancient magical view 
of the universe. Set against twentieth- 
century alienation, such a re- 
covery becomes particularly poig- 
nant. Who would not be humbled by 
contact with an ancient people who 
live, as Tom Lowenstein has written 
of the Alaskan Eskimos, “in a full 
universe, whose precise components 
- physical, spiritual and historical - 
must all be in the power of active 
human contact and recall", for whom 
the act of song-making is “a process 
by which the mind tunes itself in to 
an articulate universe”? The influ- 
ence of shaman song on such poets 
as Ted Hughes and Peter Redgrave 
is obviously crucial to the remaking 
Of °“ r Poetry. But that influence 
should result in an ancient vision 
linaing new expression in contempor- 
ary form, not in a wholesale importa- 
tion of the paraphernalia of past cul- 
tures. 

There is very little “sclrolarly- 
pedantic baggage" in Hughes: but 
Redgrave, perhaps because he 
13 jm* ^ nature . 't is sometimes 


Redgrave’s early training as a sci- 
entific journalist, clearly still of value 
to him, is capped by his gift for 
humorous invention, beautifully in 
evidence in the opening lines of “At 
the Street Party’?:' 

Water makes her way, accustomed 
Into all places,, through mire as an 'eel. 
Through the air as a hawk, 

She gets past the obllterator of forms 
Because she Es the transformer, 

Gets past clothed In food-chains. 

Budded Into such sappy, stretchy 
. ’ satchels 

As wasps and gnats, such expanding 
Revelation luggage as you. 

The range of those lines, from ballad 
language to the language of the 
biochemist, is extraordinary: but 
their charm, goes beyond command 
of varying Idioms. There Is a relaxed. 
Improvisatory quality about the de- 
velopment from wasp-satchels to 
■ such expanding Revelation luggage • 
as you" This ; willingness to be Em 
htuotts In order to become homo 
« c , e "f ra1 ' to Redgrave* 
method. He follows an idea to see 
where It will go, and his exposition 
becomes a shared adventure. . 

But exposition, even of this quali- 
ty, can take one only sa far. It Is by 
transposition that Redgrave achieves 
his most important effects. His habit 
of reworking material allows us to 
watch this process in action. An Im- 
age Wi I appear in one poem in its 
original, anecdotal, form * fresh from 
, thp.’ potcbQok fo . another 

EES »i pri " tcd before the “Ori- " 
; ginal , It will appear transposed inio 
quite another imaginative order. • 

is P rinted 1 

ISjfJ -.Iff includes tho jihrase 
*he stiff dry arrow- grass’ 1 , In “Le 
Cabaret Slant’’, .jsrfntdd, easier In 
l he thatsimple: observation : 

has become - 'There' are tombs f\ 


Cope” signals a heightening of Im- 
plication, so that by the time we 
come to “ghost”, the word has a dual 
resonance. On one level, it is still the 
outcome of a process, “welded” by 
me wind’s movements: on the other 
level, it is revealed as a sacramentRl 
presence, 'the outward and visible 
slgn „ of ® n ,nward spiritual 
grace . The two levels fuse in the 
image of “world-music", in which 
process becomes celebration. 

It is in this fusion of the scientific 
and the religious that Redgrave's 
poetry has most to offer: but It is this 

nrSi - 10 f th uj is llk S ly t 0 J3° se most* 
problems for his readers. How com- 
plete can the fusion be? How equal a 
relationship does Redgrave allow be- 
tween the two modes of thought? Is 
he using Scientific evidence to put 
over What is at heart a religious 
belief? Or Is he using religious lan- 
guage, with all its richness of assoefa- 
tion, to give an' extra resonance to 
what is strictly . a scientific account?. 


Redgrave himself would probably 
! even accept the distinction on 
Which these questions are based. As 
he .said in an interview given to. the 
Hudson Review in 1976, 

The visions are visions of matter. 

. l ro a materialist, you see, but I’m 
* materialist irt tie Hindu tradi- 
Mon, which regards matter as. a 
sang; This Is not so far from con- 

'SHrey phy i la ' ° f c ° urse - 

jj? JJ* .JJ ro m B dfl of IS a complex 
vibration . . The shaman Is not a 
• 2 *" who doubts (this is a mistake 
Jjjde In, later Gtee)c.thouam)^ a 

' My^and goes Into the 

. universe and files away like an 


is didactic by nature, ft is sometimes 
possible to feel that his research 
material too easily becomes the mat- 
ter of his poetry. To learn from 
a nun ism in order to recover a sense 
of the sacred is one thing; but to 
wish to re-enter the animistic uni- 
verse of “The Turning Stars" is 
another: 

We sneak cowering past ihe tree- 
c . trunks, 

i-or the star of honey and wine is a 

. rivet 

And ihe stud of influence that causes 

’flu, 

We should not let Its light glide into an 
open pupil. 

Any of these stars could switch our 

Twitch life out of our hands. 

There are two more related problems 
here. The first is Redgrave's oppor- 
tunism in seizing on whatever might 
as . a vehicle for his imagina- 
tion. One of his finest poems, the 
Pn 0 *™ “ffifflf called “Superstition" 
* n . The Weddings at Nether Powers, 
takes off from just the kind of super- 
stitious jumble that I would want to 

SSw« Th k othe * problem is that 
orthodoxies always distort the hetero- 


pations in rerant years. But 
he were purblind as well H .S? 
pathetic, he would have to £ 
that these preoccupations have ft 

ance which occurs when the S 
t«f.c sense of “ghost" shades iniofc 
racred. Many of the poems in ft 
Force are celebrations of process l 
entirely natural terms: but £ 
celebration seems over-insistent, the 
language over-muscular. There is i 
sense of the poet “fighting to pull the 
sun down / Thai may not come un- 
less you fight / Not for you anyway 
Peter." For all their energy, these 
poems seem two-dimensional com- 
pared with others in 77i<? Force iki 
look forward to Redgrave’s recent 
work, poems such as ‘The Case" a 
long imaginative fiction that consid- 
ers man, in the words of ihe «i- 
graph from Hesse, as “an experiment 
and a transition ... the narrow and 
perilous bridge between nature and 
spirit". 

That development through imag- 
inative fiction has proved impor- 
tant. Redgrave is essentially a story- 
teller, in his poems as much as in Ins 
novels, and most quibbles about his 
subject-matter dissolve if he is read 
as we would read a folk-tale or a 
fairy-tale. In this respect, the simul- 
taneous publication of a cassette of 
Redgrove reading twenty-two of the 
poems from 77ie Apple-Broadcast is 
a welcome innovation. Listening is a 
different mode of attention to (hat of 
reading, an older mode that goes 
back to childhood and back into pre- 
history. It is probably the right mode 
through which to approach a po« 
like Redgrove, who believes that he 
should not “cling to the scripture” 
but “improvise With spirit". 


aong he imagines himself in a pub, 
chucking his Bible in the parlour 
fire.. Tne other drinkers glower. 
Then all at once 

With a gesture identical and ilmul- 
laneoui 

Of reaching through the coal right low 
ihe heart 

They all bring out their breast-pocket 

biWei 

Like leather coals and pile them In the 

fire 

And as they burn the men begin to 
sing . . . 


j' .r 1 ” ™ wiaiun me netero- 

doxies they suppress. As Ted 
Hughes wrote in his review of Max 
Nicholson s The Environmental Rev- 
o ltd ion: 

The Idea of nature as a single 
organism is not new. It was man’s 
first great thought, the basic intui- 
tion of most primitive theologies. 

' te.j? h J» t!anlt y hardened Into 
Protestantism, we can follow its 
underground: heretical life, leagued 
with everything occult, spiritualis- 
tic, -devilish, over-emotional, best- 
lal, mystical, feminine, crazy, re- 
yolutlonary, and poetic. " 

criUc might well 
remark that everything occult, spir- 
huallstic, devilish” and so on seems a 
fi* summary of Redgrave’s prS 


But already, even as the sorig Is 
rising on the air, Redgrove observes 
that: “one man does not sing- I 
notice him / As my rang takes me 
with the others. He is / Setting doyrn 
the words in rapid shorthand / In • 
small fat pocketbook with gikkp 
edges.” Redgrove is a ■ Pentecostal, 

. always trying to liberate the song 
from those small fat pocketbooks. 

1 Another image that recurs con- 
stantly in The Apple-Broadcast is 
that of new-baked bread. Bread 
simple necessity, the bread of life 
but it will not keep and it cannot be 
eaten once and for all. It depends on 
the living action of the yeast, and it 
has to be baked and eaten afresn 
every day. In this, Redgrove finds a 
metaphor for his own activity fcs ■ 
poet; and in “The Medium Will Not 
Broadcast” we can perhaps, find a 


. 4 > *■ iiuu UK 

Certainty. Of. the Won. ; 




pne ; section Jof 

‘ mei; 

.gnpst is . ftliqosi p : scientific tenn 
.Redgtoyp's ^ fpr ihe outcome™! 


Tbe Son of the King of 
■v: . . the Moy 

after ihe Irish , 

I?*' tM , .. c ! l . IIJ 011 <*" Roxbotoiigh 

Abides /■ •..••• • 

,• ■, ■ ; .. * raspberries. ; *■ , 

-• ••• : •' Pflul Mujidaon 


„ metaphor for his own activity ks * 
!‘ poet; and in "The Medium Will Not 
Broadcast” we can perhaps find a 
a metaphor fpr the way he would bW 
'■ his poetry to be read: 

! But : while he does his trance-work Jht 
, house Is a beautifol brew, 

Under its tough roof of enut; - entirety 

-. one- 

Beautiful , * atmosphere . of new- take** 

brew 

White and.Qufiy, that when he stop* 
Quickly grbws stale and must be eatf® 

. .* ' up: . 

I see the spirits at our ts^ble eating^^B 1 

Fuil of zesty yeasts, loopholes flnd RW 
• ! '■ qlcobote; 

. Broadcasting House continues to 
- i, test 

But wo turn away frofo those Into P™ . 
V •; ■ chitin and 

' Of sptrji sitting next tp person, 

•• .. ...pe.cwB’.'; - 

i:T ' . s' .f' ^ 







PHILOSOPHY of science 


Originating organisms 


^SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTS^^SSSS. 0 \ scientific method, and dedicated 

. investigators, and interested audi- 

BV Stephen CiarK ence: none of these are just the same 

3 - — as the laws of physics, or the motions 

^ of elementary particles. An electrical 

RUPERT SHELDRAKb. discharge, as such, is not the sort of 

l New Science of Life thing that can be either true or false. 

The Hypothesis of Formative Causa- Reductionist materialism always was 

,; on absurd, even if some other form of 

7 i 0 nn Blond and Briggs. £12.50. materialism turns out to be true (a 

nitiSU 115 0 point on which Sheldrake offers no 

, — definite judgment, though one may 

■ arlifnv nf SJnhtro have one's suspicions). Even profes- 


alternativc (that solutions arc in- who thought that scientists were 
fectcd with seeds of the new crystal dedicated seekers after truth). What 
carried in the air) by simple control has helped to improve Sheldrake's 
experiments. He proposes further reception is that the experiments 
ingenious tests to discover whether a seem already to have been done, by 
new substance could be induced to W. McDougall, F. A. E. Crew ana 
form crystals first of one type and W. E. Agar. McDougall was testing 
then of another, securing h future h Lamarckian hypothesis that trained 
monopoly of the second by mass- rats should produce trained or more 
producing them. Such an event, if it easily trainable offspring: his results, 
occurred under controlled conditions, and those of the expenmen ters who 
would be incomprehensible by sian- followed him, ended by refuting the 
dard theories ana lend some support Lamarckian claim, but leaving the 


• t. „ n editor of Nature ^ ave one ' s suspicions). Even profes- dard theories and lend some support Lamarckian claim, but leaving the 
A fnhiirn fnn245-6- Sentem- sed mechanicists in fact always use to the theory of “morphic resonance” odd result that unrelated rats in 
would I like to our ipp > - f . explanations, concepts, theories of a or “formative causation". other laboratories had apparently got 

b€f - 24, 19 1 n Hpfo2d s fJune l 8 ^ fog? higher level than the elementary. the hang of the problemV Sheldrake 

a vigorously oe cn w * to ^ even if they profess to consider these The most grotesque of Sheldrake's proposes similar tests to check details 
^i Rnneri Sheldrake’s book, and “ stop-gaps. We cannot in practice pr 0 p 0set | experiments is to check of the hypothesis, and to exclude 
J- do not disappoint ex- 8 ra ?P lhe world we seek to ex P ,ain whether rats in one laboratory would such reasonable alternatives as are 

h ' S . h! El a without using such notions as Sys- i ear n a .rick more readily ff many proposed. 

pMlKm s. Afonner tdkmorum , em q rd „. Organism Goal and rats elsewhere were trained lo do il 

^2' r pi an t 8 Phvsioloeist in Truth. It is a commonplace that the On the theory of formative causation His idea has an ancestry. He notes 
SSIahaH he is oart of- an Honour- universe turns out to be a complex of the naive rats would slowly tune in especially the suggestions of Alistei 

Si?iradkion Manv scientists and 0rde [ ed wholes, nested each within on the morphogenetic field created Hardy that psychic experience fomis 

XniShers have had doubts about a ? ot t e {- * x P) am the behaviour by the successful training of the a species-blueprint which selects 

nfe Suacv of current “reductionist ?S wholes by the laws appropriate to others. It is indeed a grotesque withm the options made available by 

“SSW S: riilf.Yhr. TSSS their own level, even if we claim to c i aimt ond 0 ne can understand Na- DNA, and of N. Marshall (BJPS 10. 


rats elsewhere were trained to do it. 
On the theory of formative causation 
the naive rats would slowly tune in 
on the morphogenetic field created 
by the successful training of the 


odd result that unrelated rats in 
other laboratories had apparently got 
the hang of the problem. Sheldrake 
proposes similar tests to check details 


His idea has an ancestry. He notes 
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propose detailed tests to see whether 
the theory performs better than its 
rivals. It is also interesting to note 
that the points so far made against 
him in the correspondence columns 
of the New Scientist (see August 6 , 
1981) are covered in his book - 
scientists are us prone as any other 
scholars to condemn colleagues with- 
out reading them. 

What is the theory's importance? 
Perhaps none: for it may be that its 
predictions are not confirmed. 
Other, more mathematical theories 
may survive a refutation or two - 
Sheldrake’s probably won't survive 
many failed predictions, though some 
form of organicisni seems incumbent 
on us. If it does perform belter than 
its rivals, we may set about detecting 
these fields by other means. What 
metaphysic will go along with the 


. ,i ,r ■ _ »■ iiiuii unii iwtwi. i>rvn i a vinim iw 

materialism to describe or account wam an eX pi an ation in terms of their 
for the universe, PB r ticu!arlythe iv- constituem H partSi We now 

ing world, and mral i^iculariy the diclt and have no non . me i ap hys- 
human mmd. Dr 1 SnJJl ical reason to suppose that we ever 

ledges his debt to pJj.JP will be able to predict, what new 

the group of Epipha^ Phil lo- pr 0 p ert j es w j|i emerge from some 
sophers at Cambridge, who » ha KgihertO unexamined combination, 
been working out of the mainstream .... ... 

of professional philosophy. Nature’s If mechamcism is an unrealized 
contempt for his work is contempt programme pursued with the vigour 
for a whole, lively tradition of of a holy war by those with some 
puzzlement and creative thought. metaphysical bias, and liable to de- 

Reductionist m^riaUan is .ho 

Sained as the Su.co^e of the 

of “>'4 » th " th »" .81 e non-living, 
22-SL controlled by enlelechies of the kind 

i nrlrtW"" Hans Driesch made infamous? Dual- 

«»hP mLJhf.’ ism should not be a dirty word: it is, 

SSSr'X'Ls 3aawSJSKM3S 

method of working within the estab- 1 8 ht J* K* l 0 y , v SfiXlS’ 
fished framework of thoiirfu.” If the ?P d correspondingly mcOmprehensi- 


by the successful training of the a species-blueprint which selects 
others. It is indeed a grotesque within the options made available by 
claim, and one can understand Na- DNA, and of N. Marshall (BJPS 10, 
/arc’s irritated response that Shel- i960) that ESP and memory could 
drake's proposed tests are “time-con- boih work by a sort of "resonance", 
suming, inconclusive ... and im- His contribution has been to bring a 
practical in the sense that no self- wide range of examples, from crys- 
respecting grant-making agency will tnllization and the... folding-up of 
take the proposals seriously (an DNA to instinct and the learning of 
argument which may surprise those language within the theory, ana to 

Biological biases 


especially the suggestions of Alister theory seems uncertain: il is compati- 
Hardy that psychic experience fomis blc with a modified materialism, or 
a species-blueprint which selects with dualism, animism or theism, or 
within the options made available by even with idealism. Those questions 
DNA, and of N. Marshall (BJPS lu, must still be answered at their own 


even with Idealism. Those questions 
must still be answered at their own 
level. If no one bothers to try at all, 
it should not too easily be assumed 
that this is' because the good sense of 
scientists is to ignore fatuous hypoth- 
eses. More likely, there isn’t any 
money, and too much ill-judged 
metaphysics. 


■giwa'.i.wiaL.. — 1 -'is..! 1 ■■■ -mJ bb himself in his recent study of the 

R IT A/I if 1 hi 0rifiin ° f < l uantum ,he0I Y- 

By U. IVl. lullgnt The last four essays here are parti- 

■ i » »' ■ cularly concerned with the relations 

JOHN C. GREENE: between social and biological 

o i.^nn , viaui theories, with special reference to 
i v^i n evolution. This leads Greene to look 
Essays in the History of Evolutionary much more c j ose jy at Herbert 

ld . eas Spencer than historians of biology 


University 


method of working within the estab- 
lished framework of thought." If the 
known laws of physics are enough to 


Press. £11.50 (paperback, £4). 
0 520 04217 4 


California have been accustomed to do, and 


explain the growth self-healing and nervous Q f dualism at any other 

S nrifrfrli ^ 5 leveI - II is P 8rt of the scientific prog- 

™ ramme that lliere are no radical dis- 


behaviour of living organisms then 
biologists ought (in principle) to be 
able lo calculate the future state' of a 
fertilized egg solely from a know- 
ledge of DNA bases and its bio- 


osed system) but scientists are This spirited and readable book be- work “light will be thrown on the 

ous of dualism at any other lies its gloomy title. lt is a contribu, SJ ° tj? e an H X d ha! blen^alwaw 
I It is oart of the scientific prog- tion to the history of ideas, and John whether the light nas oeen always 

rnmme thaMhere are no ?adicaf dii C. Greene avoii the danger of dis-. dmgeij or hj. 
continuities in nature. So somi ver- cussing ideas as^tfiourih they had no the :aUa^mh^n-ta^ubt.U]u 

sion of organiclsm is preferable, find- social context. There Is a nsk m t he many s ^ Se 4Serior" S rnce^ Sf 
systems and principles of order in history of science of putting h ones D.w n saw the "terror races ot 


also at Darwin's social views. In a 
classic understatement, Darwin re- 
marked in the Origin that in that 
work "light will be thrown on the 
origin of man and his history”; but 
whether the fight has been always 
well directed or has simply dazzled 
the onlookers is open to doubt. Like 


chemical condition. That no such humb a;d pumng ou7 pium; from mankind as being inexorably elimin- 

prediction can be made can always JSSTJJ “ Tre regulated 8 in hSr the past. This mikes science seen. Bted in the itn»ge for. existence 

be blamed on the complexity of the healing 8 their motions something apart from the rest of and yet he couldnot go- the whole 

problem: but in that case we have no g v ^stems whfch in effea choose culture, and Immune- from social in- hog and embrace an unqualified so- 

wav of tellinc whether the theorv systems wm eci fl.iflM.nl (i enn nwn pnmnraoA the clal Darwinism”, He recognized that 


mhfcnnlcf JSSSL?® among the possibilities made avail- 
k nS' ab,e by their constituents. Biological 

mmo 5 1 an . # . 3 s r , c . ,.R r0 T events are not wholly determined by 

£ sfaiMH « 

sasrss « m 

S&E orm ‘ ,,on ^ 5-jgsa 

But why be troubled? Mechanic- (Waddington’s term) associated with 
n works: by assuming that bio- the organism. 

?wal events are the surface of So far, such a field is no more 


Mechanlcism is an idealistic pro- 
gramme. not a definitively established 
theory. Too often jargon is substi- 
luled for sound hypothesis, as if we 
undemand biology better by using 
metaphors from information Theory 
or computer science. 


mij uv uuauiwu 1 mcwimmw- 

sm works: by assuming that bio- 
logical events are the surface of 


enmpthino anart from the rest of ana yet ne couia not go -uic wnuic um#, unu wu 
S b a e nd ?mmune^ scSa in- hog and embrace an unqualified “so- To Greene, this is the equivalent of 
flumaMt cm wn encourage the daf Darwinism”. He recognized that the nature/ geology of the e uht- 
Idea tSi ^nces havrStoromoS helping the weak was the noblest, eenth nnd nineteenth centuries: tak- 
historief a^d that MSS part of our nature, and yeL planned a lug for granted the, va ueS of western 
rarl of W from &dld to chapter ort the races o! man in the;- cuW k as thefr predecessors did the 
S e ?h fl r P P i 8 D fruitful enterprise projected big book which ■ was . 'existence arid wisdom of God, thera 
Professor^ flreene’s^SU ShoTtiie wndensed Into the Origin. Greene is authors seek to ground them In bio - 
vafoe of ? d ten ImSon in the judicious in urging that to call Dar- = ogy rather than in Greece and Israel, 
intellectual history of Britain and the win a racist would be misleading, but . if, with Greene, we believe that 
uSted^fates in^the hineteenth can- that we should remember that I hedld ’science is part of a world-view, and 
tury; and we can rejoice to find him not confront nature unaware of. poll- one human -activity and route to 
<mvHnE that It "would take an Eng- tics and social theory. . knowledge among others, then we 

. 1 D ■ jr* . _ _ • ft pUnlf waUfit lisa rarliirihSnvilnn wnlrin 


molecular events which are broadly t han a reworking of older ideas of 
calculable we have learnt the code of Systemic Wholeness. It is admittedly 
terrestial life, even if we do not (yet) an ifi-defined idea, postulated solely 
snow quite how it is decoded. By to explain certain tacts of life and 
assuming that psychological events crystals: we have no alternative way 
ore the surface of biochemical, 0 f observing such fields, and they are 
neurological events we have learnt to by hypothesis of a different kind 
control moods and black depressions, f rom “energetic" fields (gravity or 
* have no “deep” under- electro-magnetism), whose mathema- 
lbe mind and its phan- deal relationships we can discover or 
rams. Why is it that serious thinkers deduce. But something like this is 


fisnman to see the wisq dispensation Greene '.tries to construct a 
of the. Creator' in the competitive . “Darwinian” world-view common to 
struggle for existence". . *' DHiwin, Spencer;' Huxley and A. R. 

Prnir of’ the seven studies In the Wallace In the 1860s; the "Darwin- 

ism” thus arrived pt owes more ; to 


knowledge among others, then wc 
shall reject the reductionism which 
makes man an organism rather than 
a person), and in. recognizing the 
poverty of scientism, we shall set 


wms way ts it that serious thinkers deduce. But something like this is 
perpetually seek to resurrect older true of every idea in its inception: We 
,mqces ^of 'understanding,' mysterious hive now discovered “genes” to be 
fo and ' unquantifiable embodied as pieces of DNA, but 


M.L. . — — ;■ ---- — - not wholly impossible . 

^ent with the modern world (as if devise other ways of detecting Shel- motion, and 
jny earlier world was happier). Such drake’s fields, but much of the change; and 
an explanation; is of course only a reason for postulating them will dominant 

Strictly to explain an Intel- always be ■ theoretical convenience, nineteenth ! 
would be necessary to They, or their equivalents, will In contrae 
: neurosis, appear in 'scientific foUmals If they .world-view? 

: c l«m c ai ; pathways which are Helpful to -oar uhderstanding, and : thought : of 

teaa from nVA fn ill- ni>i,mti <-0 ... > n ' , 1 .', nmrU. ' JJ 


Pm,r Of’ the seven studies In the Wallace in the 1860s; the "Darwin- poverty of scientism, we shall see 
Four ot tne scran snimes in me arrived at owes more , to that though Darwinism may light us 

S more b than^ wren W ^veare 8 biti Srancer than to Darwin himself, in- in some St bur travels in the dirk, it 
over more t^nmenty years, out Q. at 0 mlsm, evolution, British did: not answer any of the old ques- 

h^DDUv^to°a n bQok: Greem^s object poS. ccoao^. . and. f«tan Uons about mar and hi. de.ttay, 

is to find the characteristics of the ' ■ ' — s : 

“dominant”, and also the "sub-doml- 

relationshios we can discover or nant", - world-views of a given place . . ' _ ' . ■>' ■ ■ 

: Winner of the Rose Mary . 

£fe.W^£! ^ Crawshay Prize for 1982> ^ 

riiolly impossible that we should dynamic, based on _ matter aqti . : 

e other ways of detecting Shel- motion, and allowing for directional |U| J||*V LdSCfillfiS 

i’s fields, but much of the change; and this was to become the I Via I V 

m for postulating diem will dominant world-vjew of -the . • . 

f s be ■ theoretical convenience, nineteenth century., ... lOF h®F DOOK^ . 

or their equivalents, will In contrast to Kphn’a “paradigms’;, . 

ar in scientific journals If they . W orld-vio^ ! He behind the- whold 

ielpful to oiir uhderstanding, and : thought ; 6 F art erhi are different in J n 6 StOW ,T 6 l IGF nGulCVCS 1 
^t new approaches to the wprldi difff rant countn« ; arid -even perhaps; . .. vg. . ' w .-L., r,;.; v 
Lis' is Sheldrake’s major Contribu- instlhitiojj, and ' -SSS PflStf. -V fj . ^ 

i n nS en ra : W W? :: 


to 


f . h 


the empiricism, with theism passing into 
deism and then agnosticism. He de- 
fends this view against the biologist 
ons Ernst Mayr, for whom “Darwinism” 

: 1 is more like a Kuhnian paradigm 
t0 meaning what evolutionists believe 
nowadays. Greene sees this world- 
„ rt view collapsing by the 1880s, as Wal- 
QBV lace turned to spiritualism and social- 
ism, and Huxley found nature an 
n a inadequate basis for ethics, turning 
re _ instead to the moral intuitions to be 
t u ' found in the Old Testament 
the PiopbeK. 

but In his last essay, Greene passes 
vays from T. H. Huxley to his grandson 
oled Julian, looking on the way at various 
Like neo-Darwinians and their attempts to 
nen, find a meaning for life in evolution. r 
s of They propound the paradox that nat- 
tnin- ure, tnough devoid of aim or pur- 
nee,- pose, has moved upwards through 
hole lime, and can teach us moral lessons, 
“so- To Greene, this is the equivalent of 
that the natural theology ' of the eight- 
ilest. eenth and nineteenth centuries: tak- 
:d a ing for granted the values of western 
the - culture^ as their predecessors did the 
was ! - existence arid wisdom of God, these 


Bit 


: 1 iexu>ie 

adhered 


endovyed 'intelligences (like: the editor 
«toJ : ;can- think- diffeicehtly. Or 
' behave- ' ak- if they 


’Stricily, - they do RLSTJX S be J ! ' 


still- ip e 


between likeness and 


Li* 
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CHA f ITO & W INDUS 

An English Tfemper 

Richard Iioggart 

A collection of essays on the 
English experience and 
attitudes by the author of the 
classic The Uses of Literacy. 
‘Mr Boggart has shown us a 
new and fruitful way forward.' 
New Statesman 
0 7011 2581 0 224pp 

March £9.50 

A Higher Form of 


"he Secret Story of 
Gas and Germ Warfare 

Robert Harris and 
Jeremy Paxman 

A deeply disturbing account 
which documents for the 
first time the extent of the 
development and use of 
chemical and biological 
weapons. 

0 7011 2585 3 2S8pp 
lOpp black and white plates 
March £9.95 

Round the World on 
a Wheel 

John Foster Fraser 
A Victorian Englishman's 
entertaining account of an 
adventure round the world 
on his bicycle. 

0 7011 2609 4 336pp 

Illustrated March £ 7 .S )5 

. Selected Poems 

P.J. Kavanagh 

Thken from his five previous 
collections, these poems 
represent the poet's creative 
development and maturity 
. over twenty years. 

'He gives us a compassionate 
and piercing look at 


commentary 


commentary 


Constructing an ideal 


By Frances Spalding 

Circle 

Constructive Art in Britain 1934-40 
Kettle's Yard Gallery. Cam bridge . 

Living with the "constructive idea" in 
the late 1930s meant a fairly stream- 
lined existence. One might recline on 
an Isokon long chair hut only in 
order to read a Penguin with the aid 
of a severely simple Best lire lamp. 
The mock-up Interior found in this 
exhibition spurns bourgeois comforts 
for n rational aesthetic; it gravely 
displays nut luxury or social prestige 
but right thinking. Books by Auden, 
fsherwoud and MacNeice lie on top 
of Marcel Brcuer’s nesting tables, 
suggesting that such taste is both 
functional and nnti-fascist. The style 
is studied and a little complacent. If 
1 It was adopted in Hampstead, where 
a number of artist nnd designer 
emigres were then living, it was too 
Germanic for most, too removed 
from the English love of prettiness. 
It required an overriding preference 
for logical design, for clean, unclut- 
tered living. Moreover its rationalism 
extended beyond the living-room 
into the environment, forming a vi- 
sion of social organization. 

This exhibition (which can be seen 
at Kettle's Yard until March 28) pays 
homage to the ideas found in Circle, 
a book first published in 1937 under 


: the editorship of 1. L. Martin, Ben 
Nicholson and Naum Gabo. It in- 
cluded contributions from leading 
- architects, artists and designers and 
attempted an international survey of 
what they loosely termed “construc- 
tive art". Ft was representative of 
. current trends rather than a manifes- 
' to for a new movement, and it was 
concerned with the relationships be- 
tween an, science, nature and 
architecture. Gabo's definition of the 
“constructive idea in art" was vague 
but inspiring. “A general concept of 
the world", he called it; “an ideology 
caused by life". As an ideal, it fired 
others with almost religious fervour. 
"Ft is an absolute belief in man.” 
Barbara Hepworth averred; “an ex- 
pression of the significance- of life, a 
stimulation to greater effort in liv- 
ing", wrote Henry Moore. 

In practice, as this show demon- 
strates, it meant an architecture 
which lias a nautical air, makes use 
of modular units and reflects the 
designer's ideas about people's needs 
rather than the sociologists'. It dis- 
covers similarities between the ferro- 
concrete bridges built by the Swiss 
engineer Robert Maillart and the 
tensile strength created by ribbing 
and cross-bracing fibres in a Victoria 
Regia leaf. In art it meant the hon- 
ing of an idea into relatively small- 
scale work in which form and con- 
knt are one. ft aims at objectivity 
and therefore favours an impersonal 
treatment. It aspires, with varying 
success, towards a universal idea of 


beauty which in its harmony and 
balance is intended to make the 
viewer critical of the disorder in ev- 
eryday life. 

For the most part this art only 
awakens the spectator to the refined 
sensibility (hat has gone into its mak- 
ing. Hcpworth's “Two Forms” (1934) 
is an example. The egg forms seems to 
float because the shadows beneath it 
make translucent the alabaster base, 
while the nearby rectangular form, 
modified in relation to the egg, has 
been shaved into a soft wedge shape 
that rises like a sail. It is an acutely 
subtle piece, but the difference bet- 
ween this and Mondrian's “Composi- 
tion. White and Red” (3935), which 
hangs in the centre of the gallery, is 
that between an art that cuts away in 
order to refine and that which inten- 
sifies and goes on adding to the 
sensation described. The Mondrian, 
with its sheer, stunning authority, is 
the product of something more than 
taste. Its single red rectangle bursts 
out of the lop left corner like a> 
sudden release of tension within the 
dynamic equilibrium held taut by the 
black grid. 

Equally uncompromising are 
Nicholson’s while reliefs, several of 
which are here exhibited. One minia- 
ture relief, projected as a backcloth 
for Massine s Seventh Symphony bal- 
let, suggests that a theatrical element 
may lie behind much constructive 
art: John Piper’s abstracts could be 
regarded as an arrangement of scenic 
flats; much of the sculpture demands 


a stage-like base. It is as if this 
requires a platform on which it 
withdraw (torn life. „ 

l! Ve a u- d £ motc ' and * 'ike the bS ’ 
has a highbrow seriousness that i 
it universal appeal. 5 ! 

The hope that such rigorous purity 
would become popular taste ££ 
incredible nowadays. But theUX 
J“!f “Stains a suggestion or doubt 
While Corbusier told of the greater 
happiness, individual liberty and c 0 |. 

eC, '£ u V ^ a,Uy , that ,he ma ^ine 
would bring, Lewis Mumford saw 

that, if used as an ornament, half the 
machines- achievements "mock the 
very mechanical and scientific princi- 
ples it seeks to enthrone”. By the 
time Circle was published a younger 
generation of artists were reacting 
against the extreme asceticism of Dm * 
art. The Euston Road School was set 
up with a commitment to a more 
easily comprehended, realistic paint- 
ing and in 1938 It put on the “Pic- 
■ tures of London" exhibition to which 
every tenth Smith or Brown in the 
London telephone directory was in- 
vited. It too saw a social role 
for art. And within ten years one 
of its founders, Victor Passmore. , 
had come full circle, championing a ! 
return to constructivist abstraction. '« 

The exhibition catalogue, Circle. , 
constructive art in Britain 1934-11). t 
edited by Jeremy Lewison (88pp. Ket- 
tle’s Yard Gallery. £3.25 until March 
28 then £4.95. 0 907074 12 X) is 
available from Kettle's Yard, North- 
ampton Street, Cambridge CB3 OAQ. 


An eye for effigies 


By Kate Flint 

Church Builders Remembered 
Coopers* Hall, Bristol 


of design. He attempts to redress the 
balance in favour of secularity. Like 
Larkin, lie favours effigies as a sub- 
ject. While the individuals com- 
memorated are perhaps best forgot- 


C ° D|>ers ' fidels, merchants who profited from 

~ slavery - their sculptural qualities are 

Philip Larkin's earl and countess, both decorative and humorous. Thus 
lying side by side on an Arundel he focuses on the grotesque figures 
tomb, owe their poignancy to a at the base of Edmund Blanket's 
■sculptor's sweet commissioned tomb in St Stephen's. Bristol; on the 
grace". One hand rests intimately, way in which crusaders’ feet sprawl, 
ungauntleted, upon another. Time j n ungainly fashion, on their canine 
has brought this once private stone foot-rests; on the expression of ec- 
gesture into public prominence, turn- stasy on the face of another dog on a 
ina the memorial into an unintended tomb in the Lord Mayor's chapel as 
image of fidelity. It is on such details a knight tickles him with his toe. 
that Neil Andrews focuses in his Elsewhere, it is pattern and texture 
Bristol exhibition of drawings, which attract Andrews’s soft pencil 
Church Builders Remembered. For and waxy acrylics. A leg encased in 
him. as an atheist, churches exist rippling chain mail emerges from its 
not as spiritual centres but solely as armorial casing like an insect from a 
works or art, constructed under the stone chrysalis. Exteriors are valued 
erratic and arbitrary patronage of not for their proportions, but for the 


it iWTvTi 111- -M 1 1 L-i 1 1 m »i 7) rA- 


were designed for worship, rather 
than as objects of aesthetic self-suffi- 
ciency, appealing features have often 
been hidden in dark corners or high 
out of mortal sight. Moreover, icon- 
oclasts and ecclesiastical renovators 
alike have remoulded the original 

fohrir tn that HprHIpqc nnoftls. emntv 


.niches and. ornate Victorian pulpits 
accidentally supply surreal effects. 

Andrews claims that most criticism 
of ecclesiastical art has come from 
within the church, thus tending to 


• 1 n ul* rm 


cast mosaic on the walls of Burnham 
Deepdale church, or for the rubble- 
built porch and grainy door which 
adorn the squat facade of Penn 
church in Buckinghamshire. 

Andrews is no architectural 
draughtsman, although capable of 


UlWMIig wwv 

stonework. Rather, he draws on 
church fabric as a sourcebook of 
design. Despite the title of the ex- 
hibition, his enterprise is not once of 
nostalgia: rather, like Larkin's poem. 


Leading a generation 


»*> tne Auden Landscape shows us 

By Humphrey Carpenter 


The Auden Landscape 
BBC 2 




Spectator 
0 7011 2618 3. 96pp 
, March £4.95 

Absences and 
Celebrations 
David Sutton 

The poems in this second 
collection are distinctive in 
their blend of gentle lyricism 
and sharp observation, . 
'Thobestyo 


poet In 


Robert Graves 
0 70U 2624 8 48pp 
March £3.95 
P&P, Paperback, 

TheLcive Letters'6f" 
William and Mary 
: Wordsworth ■'/. 


BpthDarlingto 


■WM14 


This is television biography at ils 
best: plenty of new titbits to offer to 
those who already know the outline 


visually well-documented account of 
the man and his environment for 
those coming to the story for the first 
time. Adam Low, the producer, 
lakes the landscapes of Auden's 
poetry dS his theme, quite justifiably, 
since, ns Robert Robinson's narra- 
tion reminds us, the Auden land- 
pipe is "one in which other poets 
have been forced to wplk". Quite 
why Auden had this Influence is not 

BYnlainnH- InrlanH tl.. 


only real frilling Is that it gives the 
impression of him as a lone figure, 
slightly dotty, striding across lime- 
stone and past, gasometers and prep- 
schools, running away from mother 
and then turning into a mother-figure 
himself-, while everyone else watches 
from a distance, amused. There is 
little sense 6f Auden as the leader of 
a generation. ' 

This impression is heightened by 
the fact that Isherwood and Spender, 
filmed In comfy armchairs, have the 
appearance of two respectable elder- 
ly gentlemen looking back with 
amusement; at the antics of funny bid 

moua hodgepodge M , . irito which he 
and Auden thretf anything that .took^ 
their fancy rSpendfcr remerhbers Au- 
den, [Owards the orid of his life: 
coining -jo .stay; qnd j searching the . 
Shelves' for his -own ebooks, which 

eiipntail. IS. . .1.1 . 


So The Auden Landscape shows us 
a caricatured Auden. Apart . from 
which, it could scarcely be better. 
Tireless picture-research unearthed 
many new photographic glimpses of 
his childhood. We see the entire 
Night Mall sequence which has his 
poem as commentary (how poor the 
visuals are compared - to the 
words), and there is archive film to 
show us what Iceland looked like in 


nuucu, macrseice, 
and Michael Yates made their comic 
pilgrimage round it. Golo Mann gives 
us the scarcely necessary reassur- 
ance that, his sister Erika never 
went to bed with Auden after mar- 
iying him, and Auden's surviving 
brother John, commenting on Wys- 
tan's belief that he would be no use 
to anyone if he came beck to Eng- 
land once war had broken out, re- 
marks sardonically "My father was 


T - . oi me hmc or 

sixty-eight”. Meanwhile Robert 
Robinson tells the story in his famil- 
iar Slop the Week epigrammatic 
style, with lines like: “It's hard to 
feel that Auden's journey to the 
Spanish Civil War was more than a 
day trip" and "The life, like the 
face, developed cracks 11 ; 

Even if the programme were not 
so ^eye-catching it would be worth 
sitting through for the funeral. Adam 
Low has got hold of footage' of Aud- 
en’s burial at Klrchstetten, and there 1 
in close-up, for a few unforgettable 1 
seconds, is the bowed and grief- 1 
^en 'figure of Chester Kaiiman, ' 

tb the end* iSduceiy eyer daefc felevi- ■ 1 
don show . ps. private spritiw: so be- 

Uevably, • i 


Salon rituals 

By Simon Berry 

The Balcony 

■The Citizens' Theatre. Glasgow 

Genet’s elaborate stage directions for 
The Balcony demancf a succession of 


illusions’' visited by the brothel 
clients during the play. 

. A s high priest of fetish and ritual- 
ism,- Genet requested that the vest- 
ments and trappings belonging to the 
Bishop; the Judge and the General 
should be larger than life-size. The 
actors should wear padding and 
cothurni, so that after they hove 
finished their session they shrink to 
human size again. Madame Irma re- 


tire image. Strangely, this new transla- 
tion by Robert David MacDonald, 
which tightens up some of Genel's 
more self-indulgent speeches, leaves 
out the episode where Roger the leader 
of the revolution protests his love to 
her. This gives point to the later scene 
where he is in the brothel (enjoying the 
illusion of being the Chief of Police, a 
strutting Gauleiter p 
volume by Patrick I- lannuwaj'/ k~ 
cast rates himself rather than leave to 
face the real world again. The powerof 
image and ritual is too much even for 
those who seek to overthrow it. 1 

The best performances come from 
the ladies of the brothel. Julie Le- 
grand plays Carmen as the whore who 
stoops to conquer, From being sin- 
ner, thief and soldier’s mount she 


to which they embody Christian doc- ern eye upon the productions of the 
trine, rather than by any excellence past. 

The Rector of Diss 



; i i i.ni* i .Hindi 




A detail from ihe frontispiece to the 1686 Works of Sir Thomas Browne 

A Janus nature 


By Paula Neuss 

Garland for a Hoar Head 
BBC Radio 3 


Now John Arden has taken this „ . . 

legend to its logical extreme in Gar- .By KODin KODDIItS 
land for a Hoar Head, where the - - - ■ - r 1 ‘ . | , J1 ' 1 1 1 

aged poet appears as “a rather nasty sir Thomas Browne and the Baroque 
old man, scrabbling himself under Roya , Co i lege of Physicians 


try of Browne's handwriting, a foul 
mongrel begotten of Elizabethan 
secretary-hand and italic. 


tne bedclothes iikc a wupuiuus — me u»i««r ,77" 

hedgehog . . . with fartings and ■ period of Religio Medici The 

floust" like a Beckett hero, with “prose is architecture", snarled meanlngtul highlighting of the fore- 
“bad teeth, dandruff, eggstains, Hemingway, “and the age of the head and elongated liands in Bernnr- 
Hiinactainc” and an Arthritic knee. He Romm.* le nw.r " Yet its solidUv do Strozzi’s portrait of Monteverdi 


crapulous 


display concerned wit! 
d of Religio Medici. 


Iiuuat invw -i . ----- 

John Arden s new work for. radio, teeth, dandruff, eggstains, 

directed by Alfred Bradley, cele- winestalns" and an arthritic knee. He 
brates John Skelton, poet laureate, j s staying (in 1522) with the Countess 
satmst of Wolsey and rector of Diss Q f Surrey in the elegant castle Sheriff 
in Norwich. Skelton would have Hutton, and loses no opportunity to 
been pleased to hear so much of his la ih bawdy to her maids. In a drunk- 
scurrilous writing on the air over 450 en frenzy he regurgitates much of his 
years after his death but it would earlier writing, so that even the more 

have dlunnninlMt him rhnt hie mnn» _i nnoms rinrl- 


Mon(e verdl 
red, with Its 
i and Inten- 
rd at! padua 


UIULMCI 

ana Carmen, her aide-de-camp com- 
ments aptly; "Entering a Brothel 
means rejecting the world 4 ’. Genet 
seems to be saying that society de- 
mands figureheads, but frail human- 
ity -cannot meet the requirements 
without perverting itself. 

Such a scenario needs acting and 
presentation in (he style of Grand 
Guignol, but Philip Prowse directs 
the piny more as a West End enter- 
tainment Or a piece of unpleasant 
bnaw. pie major triumph of the 
evening is the ornate set which faith- 
fully reflects the. gilded scrollwork 
and other rocpco details : of the 
theatre’s tfecor The. audience, are 


t — ““ “'-■hi uni it. nwuiu earner wming, iuu ***v..- musimicu m me uiuom muiviuv ■ .. ■ . , j 

have disappointed him that his more obviously beautiful poems ("My darl- »h e Royal College of Physicians until Lesson (pointed just after, he had 

stalely works do not get a look-in. fog dear, my daisy flower") are mul- j u j y 2 , Sir Thomas Browne ( 1605- left Leiden, a year befo ”: 

— uu-.i.yM, uv,«B T The Skelton legend began in his ched with filth, and the poet who and the Baroque. Booksfrom the arrived^ereLapUy „ f 

ner thief and soldier’s mount she own poems, where he sometimes preached the importance of measure College Library - chiefly editions of n ®P o d n ^ a ^ 

hasfound the way to manipulate , presents himself as a lewd Ignor- and the necessity to ‘‘beware of ex- Browne - are jntenpensed with repro- Brownes P™*- ^fe^tonnk 

cAuiim iicr. iun jwiiusters amus 1 . devplmvd thrmioh 6 thp. cess" is swallowed up by the old soak ductlons of paintings, drawings, build- be blindly purcued , however. 10 ihik 
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New Oxford books: 
Religion and 
Classical Studies 


An Introduction to 
the Philosophy of 
Religion 
Brian Davies, OP 

This book examines the way In 
which the Important questions of 
the philosophy of religion have 
been treated in the past by such 
phi losop he rs as Aquinas, 

Descartes, Leibniz, Hume, and 
Kant, and more recently by 
modern thinkers from Wittgenstein 
to Anthony Kenny and Bernard 
Williams. Ills written for all those 
(not only students or philosophers) 
who have been puzzled by these 
questions. £9.95 paperback 
£3.95 OPUS 18Maroh 

Religion in 

Sociological 

Perspective 

Bryan Wilson 

This book traces the dominant 
contours of religion as perceived 
by the sociologist. His themes 
range from the study of 
sectarianism, on which he Is one of 
the world's leading authorities, to 
the subtleties of the relationship 
between religion and culture in • 
modern societies of the West and 
1 the East. £8.50 paperback £3.95 

New Testament 
Textual Criticism 

Its Significance 
for Exegesis. 

Essays In Honour 
of. B ruce M. Metzger 

Edited by Eldon Jay Epp 
and Gordon D. Fee 

In these essays, leading textual 
critics apply their art and sclenoe 
to specific problems of textual 
variation In the Greek New 
Testament and to Issues of textual 
transmission and translation. -. 
Overall, ttje focus la on the 
significance of text-orltloal studies 
for the exegesis of (he New 
Testament. £40 


portrayal of Madame Irma as lire 
owner of a well-run establishment 
extracts plenty of cojnedy from ibis 
traditional butt of male humour. Bui 
she nlso makes the mast of Ihe long 
speech rhapsodizing about her thirty* 
eight salons with all the gilt .and fine 
details that give her customers such 
pleasure. . 


intellectual ectasy in Re- 
^ristrc.^To'Th^'oi Tl&M'ifcl with Bernini's “St Tere- 
'ritini • ' sa" would be to make a Crashaw of 

• , Lin Browne; ignoring his detached ye- 

lp a suggesnon that his mar j cs about “Ch r | s tian annihilation, 
romplex, the bizarre . 1 and evolution; .liquefaction, 

transformation, the -kta of . the 


cheerful sunrise and a jolly 1 
njsn", but it was too later the 
vicar image had stuck. 


■ I" »ne oasinr r (To 

which, ppe ■ Canon' ‘replied: "Not if 
.there ,s/ati .open window.’ 1 ) Repeti- 
tl vp i half-fiptme 1 Wystan, .Yes; but he 
wasn t; read; the .reviews he wrote 
towards thd end ^nd yoii:will see that 
. wev mlftd fyriever; stopped; 1 ! Oliver 
friend, ;ohly 
thosft Nt’ years and 


The Department of Education ,and 

br ^? i. a ^ a ^formation 
has .recently pub* 
fished, a report which ^nslders paMi- 

1?^fe pm S nt8 in ^formation 
ttctjhnplogy (77ie Future of. Libraries 
and Information ■ Services : 1. The 

Library. Infdrma-i * 

=0 11 S 2?™ U !? b ^ 12 - Hi ^O,£ 4.50, 
P-.The report also calls 

library arid ;informat on services and ' 

r2iii y -^5?il? em _ cn , u °n, 'a national 


— .... ui luuiuEflu. in rows 

Into har^h relief the clean white hand- 
towels, , washhand . basins, even a 
bidet, with red plush velvet fur- 
nishings and paintings placed like 
a !f a . r P!®<*es. When the lights eiftdlm- 


;mo*ts\of all ’ tlrijci Sacks 1 appears ? Sa|i y! flrid Tr folS em o CI ]i U 0n / national 


consecration; Is ol,u ; 

■ ,i.S rt f" atel ^?! )senl ,n this -pro- 
duction Is a similar quality in the 
performance. Genet’s characters are 
SISf ,°h E their Predicament and under- 

ironic dempnstrWqn of the 


Hiinter-Gatlie^ Foraging Behavior 

jJ? ^^eologtcal Analyses 

■ . ~ 4 Eric A. Smith, editors ■ 

\ ^ N WowS! 2 ? i8tS ^ ^contribute to this - 

• ‘ .‘WKJgy. Blending theoretical 

^ equations, the 

the 1 methods and concepts 


Si 


te< T; ^er-gatherefs in the Old and 
• . New Worlds. 

.. Archeology & Ecology Series 
WgBk Published February 1982 
£- 5.25 paperback 

^ Chicago Press 
•Palace-Road' 
wr- ■ ' \ .i LondoaS^J W, 9 ^D 

'• idida. 


quent riasnes or pnae, me conceireu, auu uansformation. the kiss of the 

ileve so. In the events of Skeltons style, derived from M antie '* B ° 1, r * e Spouse, gustation of Ood, and in- 
Hfe it Is difficult to disentangle his- introductory display uxtaposM Con- “P° s f® n f nto the djvine shadow”; He 
torical fact from literary Schon, and tincntal and English gy n Dt g0 all the way: with such 

1 IaUti ArH»n dnu fin RXCfi Cnt lob ill A mnna thPJSR ' RDDGBrS LOH1BZZO S _ • . 



iter-Reformation enthusiasms, 
more than with Ranters , and 


Audrey Griffin 

Thelnternaf political hlstoryof • 
Slkyon la mostly obscure, but her 
participation In most of the 
Important events of Greek history 
la recorded, although she was 
never a major power, The city was 
also the home of many artists, 
especially In lha late fifth and 
fourth centuries BC, and sorpe fine 
mosaics have bean found on the . 
site. Dr Griffin hare presents all the 

Garlanai, uirougn wmen IO sjiww I..C Mannerism;, in nayuuw » ucuiom- Monarchv Men, - , available Informatlonabout . - 

poems off. Skelton’s writing Is' don, of which It wmild have been . ■ . ?• ■ the conies of Slkyon, andShowahOW the ■ . 

dramatic, but the mcxlemaudrence worth no ting that Browne owned _ different espeoisofthe City's life 

Mausolus ■ 

Simon Hornblower 

This book is a study of . 

hellenlzatlon. It centres round the 
figure of Mausolus, who ruled 
■ Karla. Inaouth-Western ASla Minor, 
In foe fourth century BC. Recent : ' 

. achaedlbgicalflndq and newly- 1 
voubHaHedihspriptlonsBrehece.;;.- 
■.exploited for (He f fret j|m a fo brin^ : 


a narrator, and supplies entertaining exemplifies the often 
discussions about the poems between together of Gothic an 
Skelton and the Countess. Jacobean England, pr 

Some of these fictional footnotes tlon on Browne's Jar 
to Skelton’s poem are most enjoy- belief in Jjotn. m 


science and delightfully 
the nresented. T 


iriate images are 
s and ; successes of 




Parrot speaxs or . ,, r - . 
the reasons usually adduced in learned 1 
discussions of the podm (references (o 1 

songs about Christ, etc) but because “a ! 

bird is highly privileged and, ' 
EUzaBeth Is three syllables ;too many : 

for his beak". It is good also to get a 
hint about the possible subject.oj 
Skelton’s lost ballad of tbe . Mi^tard 
Tart” - Skelton’s pet name for- a 
particularly hot whore, accprdmg to 

^ff^rdBn’sSkbltonseefos . 

due his Wolsey,. Skelton^ ruthlessly 
ambitious lifelong enemy. Is pliich too 
polite. There is no traw^W v 
Calder’s voice of the red-hatted politi- 
dan whe^e "Wolves head, wan bloo as L 
(ead gapefo ; o’cir the crown' . • . 




University PrGs$ 



£9 

M 
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commentary 


to the editor 


An identity problem 


By Ray Ockenden 


It dal 

BBC TV 


Three things are immediately striking 
about the BBC television presenta- 
tion of Brecht's Baal. One is the 
little-known version of the play 
which the director, Alan Clarke, hits 
chosen: another the use he makes of 
the screen; the third, of course, is 
David Bowie. 

Whm we sec here is not Brecht's 
“first piny” of 1918, but (with a few 
inndmcutiom), the 1926 version of it, 
expressly designed for (lie stage by 
an established playwright. It clearly 
recommended itself to Clarke for its 
brevity (less than half the length of 
the 1918 version) and for its sharper 
view of social realities. It is not yet u 
political play - only after it was 
completed did Brecht immerse him- 
self in Marx’s Capital; but (lie sense 
of Baal as a victim of society is much 
stronger than before. 

Those who know (he earlier ver- 
sion will miss, in this tauter script, 
much of the colour and sonic of the 
poetry of the younger Breciit. We 
have lost the glimpses of Baal's 
mother, the planned bull-spectacular, 
and (he sexual threesome. Above all, 
the sense of Baal's ctoscncss to na- 
ture and his enthusiasm for the open 
road have diminished; by 1926 . 
Brecht's own sensitivity to nature 
was going into a ten-year eclipse. 
Instead we have fickhard’s admire- . 
(ion for Manhattan and the growing 
jungle of the cities. The extended 
role of Eekhard in this version pro- 
vides opportunities which Jonathan 
Kent seizes well, making him a lus- 
tier vagabond and a more attractive 
character than Baal. On the other 
baud, the relationship between the 
two men, explicitly homosexual in 
the first version, is now leSs distinct, 
and with it the motive for Baal's act 1 
of murder. 

Ciarke sees this Baal as a play of 
interiors. The settings are rich in 
detail and carefully observed by a 
camera which keeps its distance and 
eschews close-ups. The main charac- 
ter is thus placed in and confined by 
his environment: at Che same time, 
the viewer feels that he is not 
allowed to come dose enough to a 

P roblematic individual to understand 
1m. In the last scene (a change from 
the night setting called for jjy the 
toxt) daylight and nature exist out- 
side the open door towards which 
Baal struggles as he dies; but the 
camera denies us any sight of «(. The 
sense of Baal's Imbnsdtimfent is ■ 
heightened by Clarke's use df the 
split sereen, which provides an 
emphatic frame for Bowie! as he 
punctuates the scenes with' verses 
tram the Baal hymn — . plainly and 
forcefully sung. 


Else where the split screen is a 
rather mannered device, fi is used to 
solve the problem of landscape in ii 
studio production by reducing it |o a 
still picture - a bourgeois cscapisl 
dream? - alongside which the charac- 
ters are seen si riding down a totally 
bare road. Each lime they come Into 
close-up. the camera backs to a 
respectful distance, as though wary 
of intruding. Bowie is ullowed only 
half the screen to sing his ballad of 
the drowned and decomposing girl; 
the pre - Raphael! tc Ophelia's head 
which is his visual accompaniment 
lends a sentimental point to the bal- 
lad without, as whs perhaps in- 
tended, "alienating" it. When, on 
occasion, the microphones seem in 
be as distanced its the camera from 
Hie action of the piny, the result is 
not so much alienating ns frustrating. 

Both the translator, John Willett, 
and the musical director, Dominic 
Muklowncy. have served Brecht well 
before and do so excellently here, 
Willett's happy discovery that 
1 lomolku, who created the main purl 
in 1926. had sung “Remembering 
Marie A.” on that occasion (it is not 
in the (ext) gives Bowie his richest 
opportunity for continuous singing. 
Zoc Wnnamnkcr is n moving Sophie, 
especially at her poignant abandon- 
ment by Baal, and Juliet Hammond- 
Hill changes with style from smart 
hostess to raddled got. 

Bowie's unexpetedly muted per- 
formance accords well with the cool 
perspective the director has adopted. 
Visually, he is a fnr cry from the 
uncouth giant presented by Homol- 
ka; with his slight figure and impres- 
sion of pent-up energy, he rather 
recalls the young Brecht himself. As 
he changes from snarling outsider to 
pop-star in decline, there seems to 
be a suggestion that we are witnes- 
sing a modern phenomenon, rather 
then the historical figure which 
Brecht clearly insisted on by adding 
dates to the scenes in his 1926 re- 
working. While Bowie's singing ex- 
udes controlled power, the restraint 
in his acting leads to a certain lack of 
variety. A sense of potential threat 
to a decadent society comes across, 
but . to the- end there remains an 
enigma about his character -and aims 
which BovVte cannot unravel for us. 

The problem seems to lie with the 
1926 Version itself, shorn of the parc- 
distic element and much of the flam- 
boyance and humour of the first ver- 
sion. Brecht's view of Banl is here 
poised between a celebration of the 
convinced vagabond and the later 
conception of an alienated drop-out. 
In many ways we are witnessing a 
leave-taking From an earlier self, and 
it is often Eckhard’s. views rather 
than Baal’s which carry the play- 
wright's voice, .Clarke and Bowie 
makfe a- Valiant, attempt ; to rescue 
both the main character and the play 
itself; but in this -version Baal re- 
mains a document of Brecht’s chang- 
ing attitudes rather than .a convincing 
piece in . its own tight. 


Author, Author 


Competition No 61 

Renders are. iiivitad to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow find to send Us the answers: so 
that they -reach this Ijpffy&iMtt iMef 
•than Friday, April 2. A hrizti.of £10 
is offered. For the' first corf feet' apt of 
answers to be opened, of failing tifat 
the most .nearly . correct r- ih which 
.care inspired guesswork: will, also be 
taken into consideration., '. 

. Entiles should :be addressed, to the 
Editor, Tjmes Literary : Supplement, 
PO Box 7, New Printing House 
Square, Gray’s Inn Road; London 
WCIX 8Ez, §nd mnrkfcd '! Author' 
Author” on the envelope; -The solu . 
t Ion and results willappca’f drt Apri: 
9. ' i ■ 

I Here is the skull of'a beflvfcr. on^ 
Hint of Sir Christopher Wren.; YU U 
observe; ilr both: tliese Sbecrmens, the 

-Jil-.t .Ji-iiL.k*'.. aVnamivap fit i» . Apoa h 


2. This fa the work of the original 
. architect. . A, very great man called 
■ Roger Piatt. Xow;. must always 
rifcmben his ■ name 1 ; Tom? -Hes ■ hot 
enough known. He had filthy Uicfc. 
Most of hfa work’? been pulleq down 
or, burned by accident. j 

3 : you too 'prbceedl . mpkc falling. 

■r > Arts. your cafe,:-. 

Ereat naXv wondcrs. 'and the Old 
’ V * i : I ; '■ : ; .repair. ' 

Jones and Palladio to themselves res- 
.1 ... . . tore. 

And.be wlihtc’er, Vitruvius was be- 

: ■ ' —i' • : •: . 

, The Collins Qierinial 'Rciigious Book . 
.Award of £XiQ00 has been, awarded; 
t to the. Reverent* Profasso^ George B; 


‘The Pursuit of 
Signs’ 

Sir, - Alan Sheridan (Letters, 
February 19) suggests (hat "truth" in 
the novel, even if wc agree there is 
such a thing, is relative, “a shifting 
cultural creation". That docs not dis- 
pose of it. Every experienced reader 
knows whnt he is looking for, 
whether in the Odvssey or in Ulysses , 
Henry James or Henry Green. Fic- 
tion assumes a reader seeking what is 
true, whether for the age or for all 
lime: the relation of the (wo is fre- 

S iuently a significant ingredient in the 
iclion. This has nothing to do with 
the techniques of realism which Alan 
Sheridan supposes me to favour, and 
which he rightly says have no more 
access to truth than any oilier kind 
of invention, fantasy included. But 
what matters is that writer und read- 
er should know that truth is what 
they arc after, not the invention and 
solution of a puzzle. 

I took Gone with the Wind as an 
example because its claims to truth 
are marginal; but (hey do exist, and 
the “stereotyped romuntic fiction" 
brings them out. At least I think so. 
Alnn Sheridan docs not. What mat- 
ters, though, is that now we are 
talking the same language, and in 
discussion wc could find out why we 
feel as we do. The books would be 
reading us, and we should be reading 
each other. 

That is exactly what poetics tries 
to stop us doing. It has a horror of 
Ihe personal, a squeamishness about 
enquiring into the sources of taste, 
preference and prejudice as between 
reader and reader. Its reason, not 
fully admitted, is that instruction in 
literature should not have to take 
note, of personalities and back- 
grounds among students and 
teachers, any more than does maths 
or science. Contact with literature as 
a presentation of living that reveals 
our own lives embarrasses it. And, 
as Alan Sheridan implies, no modem 
instructor can tolerate the apparent 
impasse, of “This is true for me”/ 
"But not for me”. 

tn Fact such an impasse is just 
where the best discussion begins, 


even between critics. My eye has just 
lighted on a superlative piece in 
tssays In Criticism for January 1982. 


It is by Ann Pasternak Slater and 
entitled "Waugh's A Handful of 
Dmr. Right Things in Wrong 
Places”, In the course of it she takes 
issue with -Malcom Bradbury's read- 
ing of the novel and observes that it 
shows “a curious insensitivity to 


character and morel tone”. His read- 
ing of the novel prefers not tn con- 
front Waugh's personality, the de- 
vices used for his moral purpose, his 
sense of the truth of the time. The 
author of the article examines these 
matters masterfully and acutely, and 
in so doing reveals the essential 
truths in the novel. 

David Lodge, who has expressed 
some uneasiness that the most im- 
portant work now in progress in crit- 
icism is no longer comprehensible to 
the cultivated layman, has none the 
less also asserted that we cannot go 
back to the “innocent” days of Dr 
Leavis. Who is being innocent here? 
The practitioners of poetics and 
semiotics could be thought to live 
much more out of the world than the 
critics of an older humanist tradition. 

JOHN BAYLEY. 

St Catherine’s College, Oxford. 


Flora Robson 

Sir. - May I point out in reply to 
Nicholas dc Jongh (Letters, February 
19) that in my review of Flora (Jan- 
tiry 29) I did not only attribute the 
curtailment of Flore Robson’s career 
to a change in theatrical fashion, but 
made it quite dear there were other 
reasons? Nor did I write, as de 
Jongh claimed, that she merely ployed 
repressed Spinsters. In spite of de 
Jongh's assertions to the contrary she 
did act infrequently in the 1960s, and 
hardly at all in the 1970s. What I 
wrote was that she was not asked to 
act much, not that she was not asked 
at all. 

GARRY O’CONNOR. ■ 

24 Chaifont Road, Oxford 0X2 
6TL. 

Lukacs and,. 
Western Values 

Sir, - As an unemployed scholar - 
ie. one not at the moment able to 
spend his time teaching or marking 
papers - I resent the implication in 
George Steiner’s letter (February 19) 
that the “unprecedented contempt 
for the claims of the arts and of the 
universities” of “the powers that be 
in many Western societies” is moral- 
ly or practically equivalent to the 
intellectual, physical and moral ter- 
ror exercised on principle against ail 
scholars of independent spirit under 
Communist regimes. I may believe 
that it is unfortunate that so many 

S people of small talent, but 
nable opinions, were able to 


gel themselves tenured jobs in 
education during the late 1960s and 
the 1970s, and that it is equally un- 
fortunate that the funding authorities 
do not have the will or the discern- 
ment to realize that the absence oi 
new blood will lower the value of the 
research produced and further an 
already alarming provincialization; but 
I also believe in the Western values 
of freedom and autonomy and do 
not regard my fate as sealed simply 
beenuse I cannot get a certain kind 


of job. 

I know that many others in my 
position complain loudly, as does 
Steiner, that being made redundant 
or not getting a job, is as bad as (if not 
worse than) being enslaved to politic- 
al tyranny - but at least having work 
for which one is trained. I must say 
that I find that an incredibly arrogant 
and narrow view, especially for those 
who by training ought to be especial- 
ly sensitive to questions of freedom 
and oppression. It displays, to repeat 
George Steiner's words, “unpre- 
cedented contempt” for the actions 
and sufferings of those brave spirits, 
who in the countries where Marxism 
has been victorious as a political doc- 
trine risk being deprived, not only of 
their livelihood, but of the chance of 
ever doing what they really desire. 
How many ordinary, decent historians 
of literature, linguists, historians and 
critics are there in every East Euro- 
pean country for every East Euro- 
pean country for every Lukfics lend- 
ing his considerable talent to the 
"objective support” - to use a phrase 
favoured by Marxists - of the most 
tyrannous and brutal regimes on the 
planet today? 

DAVID GRESS. 

Marienborg Alle 3, 4780 Stege, 
Denmark. 

Victorian 

Wedding-Nights 

Sir, - J. G. Weightman’s admir- 
able. review (January 1) of books by 
Andrea Dworkin and Stisnn Griffin 
refers to “the surprises that certain 
Victorian gentlemen, such ns Tenny- 
son, experienced on their wedding- 
nights”. Tennyson as welH The inst- 
ance usually given is that of Ruskin 
(see, for example, Kenneth Clark’s 
Introduction to Praeterlta), and it 
would be interesting to learn more of 
Tennyson’s presumably unfortunate 
experience. Were others of the 
Victorian literati similarly afflicted? 

J. H. C. LEACH. 

Pembroke College, Oxford. 
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L. H. Barfield is Senior Lecturer in 
European Prehistory at Birmingham 
University. His book Northern Italy 
Before Roma was published In 1971; 

Arnold Betciiman's books include 
Nine Lies About America, 1972. 

Bernard Bergonzi's books include 
i The Turn of a Century,-' 1973; and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, 1977. ; 

Ronald BlytUe’s new book, From 
the Headlands, will appear In the' 
autumn. 

Tv.'B. . iBoTTOMORg’s books Include 
PblWcttl Sotfolo&y, . 1979, and Afod- 
ern Interpretations of Man, 1981.' .! 

| Richard. Brown is co-editor of the. 
I Jam es Joyce Broadsheet. 

Jjhi# Buxton is Reader Emeritus hi 
English Literature at . Oxford. His 
books "Inclu'cte. BlWtbeihan .Taste,- 

' I: •< ■ : ' ' • • ■' . : ... • 

Humphrey Carpenter’s biography bf 
W. H. “Auden whs published last 

year,-' V . .. . 

'Stephen Clark's books include 
Aristotle's Man, 1975, and T/te Moral 
Sew*- of. 7p| Ittlals, 1977: . . ; 
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Peter France Is Professor of French 
at the University of Edinburgh. His 
books include Racine's Rhetoric, 
1965, and, as translator, Diderot's 
Letters to Sophie Volland, 1972. 

Roger Garfitt's mast recent collec- 
tion of perns. The Broken Road, will 
be published shortly. 


Christopher Hope’s novel, A Sepa- 
rate Development, was published last 
year. . 

P, J. Kavanaqh's Selected Poems 
will be published shortly. .. 

James Kjrkup -teaches,- Comparative 
Literature at Kyoto University of 
Fortign Studies, Japan. 

D. M. Knight’s books include Natu- 

5 wffim Books in En&lish I600 ~ 

JqnATHan Lea* is a Felloi- of Clftre - 
College, Cambridge, • ' . 

Kenneth S. Lynn teaches American 
Johns Hopkins University, 

SbOTT LeAtH art's books include 
Tjws, pf ihe World. I977, and Ex- ■ 
pforh'g Woofilahds antf Fofests; 1978. . ' 
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i Kenneth Mellanby's most recent 
> book. Farming and Wildlife, was pub- 
, lished last year. 

! , . . . 

Paula Neuss has edited Skelton's 
Magnificence for the Revels Plays.- J 

I Onora O’Neill is Lecturer in Philo- .p 
. sophy at the University of Essex. • 

■ Ray OcxfeNDEN is a Fellow 1 of 
t Wadham College, Oxford. 

Alex Pravda is Lecturer in Soviel 
and Edst European Politics at tne 
University of Reading. 

: Jasper Ridley’s most .recent book, 

The History of England, : was P uB ‘ 
lished last year. ' 

Ruth Jsabel Ross is author of Irish t . 

Wild Flowers, 1980/ .. • • 

Frances .Spalding’s biography of 
. Roger Fry was published ldsl J«w. 

Rachel TrickeTt is Principal of St 
Hugh’s College, Oxford. \ 

. F*an.k Tuohy’s collection of '.sjK^i • 
stories Live ; Bait was published, in ■ 
1978. ’ . :i -' • • 

. Jeremy WALpRoN fa a Fellp^v qf M n ' 

: c*5ln ! College, : Oxford. .> j 

ALV^fNfe .WhHbL^V ;'^ : tyf?! - 
'Tiiathes;,the history, of a fiver wd . . ; 

: fishes Sva^publlS^ed -tjtl : 1 
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A gadfly in Washington 


MICHAEL 'TEAGUE: 

Conversations with Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth 

203pp. Duckworth. £8.95. 

0 7156 1602 I 

1982 being the year Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt has to share a centennial 
with Igor Stravinsky (next year it will 
be Keynes and Mussolini who are so 
coupled), it is fitting that there 
should nave appeared { as a curtain- 
raiser to its celebration and as a 
modest footnote to his private and 
political life, this entertaining, partly 
pictorial and partly tape-recorded 
memoir, by his cousin Alice, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt’s eldest 
daughter, who, though Franklin's 
junior by only two years, succeeded 
in surviving him by no less than 
three decades. The book has been 
most agreeably put together by a 
handsome English resident of 
Washington, photographed with his 
heroine on the back of the jacket. 
He is one Michael Teague, whom 
Alice seems to have acquired at the 
very end of her life as an occasional 
“walker" - to borrow current Amer- 
ican argot - and who seems to have 
become more often an occasional 
companion at her esoteric Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue tea-table, where 
he was rather unduly ipati by the 
inevitable Jackson’s Earl Grey, than 
a stammgast at her more exoteric but 
rarer dinner-parties. 

Mr Teague vouchsafes in his pref- 
ace details of his very first conversa- 
tion with her, in which she asked 
him if the researches he was then 
conducting into the Delano family's 
commercial past in China had hap- 
pened to uncover any ramifications 
with the opium trade which, she 
absurdly added, “would make Frank- 
lin & criminal”. This clearly demons- 
trates just how deliquescent the old 
lady's memory had already become, 
by the time he got around to 
catechizing her. Certainly some ten 
or so years earlier- I myself had 
found that she was perfectly well 
aware that as far back as 1859 old 


“a tall slim elegant girl who was so 
much more intelligent than ail the 
others”. Indeed, if her beastly rich 
Hall grandmother had only had the 
common sense and kindness to have 
her teeth and jaw fixed by a compe- 
tent orthodontist she might have ac- 
quired the beauty to put Alice's nose 
seriously out of joint in more ways 
than one. As for her do-gooding 
side, it was not a by-product of her 
real or imagined plainness: she had 
inherited it from their Roosevelt 
grandfather. “It took with Eleanor, 
but not with me. I never did those 
things. They bored me." In Alice’s 
long life her only unswerving aim 
was “to have a good time and not 
give a damn”. It was not surprising 
that even his own sisters should think 
Eleanor far more like Theodore - 
who himself had a deeply ingrained 
do-good vein running parallel to his 
often regrettable sabre-rattling, big- 
stick-waving urge - than any of his 
own children. 

Theodore had gone steady almost 
since the nursery with Edith Carow 
from Boston (wno would have been 


- looking out from an upper window 
at Lincoln's funeral procession, had 
she not cried so much at first sight of 
it that she had to be “shut up m the 
back room to keep her quiet”). He 
had even proposed to her - though, 
as in the song, he said tomayto and 
she said tomarto - before going to 
Harvard, where he had met and fal- 
len for the much prettier Alice “Sun- 
shine” Lee. At . twenty-two he had 
married this rather Dora Copperfield- 
ish-looking and sounding “Proper 
Bostonian” girl of nineteen, proud of 
her “Cabot connections", who four 
years later died from a textbook case 
of undiagnosed and untreated 
eclampsia after giving birth to 
another and very different Alice. 
The latter, grown up, realized that 
her father had "tried to forget he 
Had ever been married to my 
mother, to blot the whole episode 
out. of his mind. He didn’t just never 
mention her to me, he never men- 
tioned her name to anyone." He also 
“obviously felt tremendously guilty" 
about marrying - after a decent in- 


By Alastair Forbes 

had been to do some rough-and- 
ready pre-FBI and CIA bugging of 
the place of assignation selected by 
Bemie Baruch for canoodling with a 
putative Rumanian Mata Hori, a 
dirty trick done, to Eleanor's great 
disgust, on behalf of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Franklin him- 
self. neither then nor later above a 
dirty trick or two in any cause. 
Nevertheless, read in conjunction 
with some of the treasures unearthed 
from her photograph albums, her 
memories of childhood and girlhood 
constitute a real find for all students 
of history, whether frivolous like her- 
self or serious like her father. 

She did not often draw the best 
from that remarkable man, whom, 
she said, “I can still hear talking 
about Jefferson with Cabot Lodge as 
if he were an obnoxious neighbour of 
theirs”. His great friend and best 
man, later British Ambassador in- 
Washington, the charming Cedi 
Spring-Rice, used laughingly to warn 
visitors to the White House, “Always 
remember, the President’s real age Is 
about six!” All that roller-skating 
And bicycle-riding all over the house, 
to say nothing of the pony being 
raven a ride in the lift and the beguil- 
ing complicity of T.R.’s Pied Piper 
welcome - “Children, come with me 
and I'll teach you how to walk on 
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wnere Jr.D.R.'s mother was brought 
up, and that in 1867 his eldest 
daughter Dora had married my 
cousin Will Forbes, a junior partner 
in Russell and Company, then the 
American equivalent of Britain's Jar- 
dine, Matheson and not a iot less 
deeply involved in opium dealing. Of 
the latter drcumstance one of the 
Keswick brothers took teasing pleasure 
in reminding Eleanor Roosevelt, when 
onte she called In at the Crown 
Colony, a story she cheerfully re- 
peated against herself In her auto- 
biography, which Alice Longworth 
certainly road in both its successive 
parts. In the capitalist calendar, such 
cynical occidental business methods 
can be counted no more than venial 
dns, hardly to be visited on a grand- 
son, At bottom, Franklin’s only 
ciijne Alice’s eyes, though one she 
could not forgive, was to be the sprig 
of the Hyde Park branch that grew 
to put the, whole Oyster Bay planta- 
tion m the shade. As phe* pat it to 
Teague:: "There we were - the 
Roosevelts - hubris up to the eye- 
brows, beyond the eyebrows, and 
jnen ,who should come sailing down 
river but Nemesis in the person 
Of •Franklin. We wdre .out ...We 
. had used to say ,‘Poor Franklin': . the 
.Joke was on us.” . 

Also sailing down the river came 
•her fi^st cousin Eleanor, her person- 
alty transformed and toughened by 
me shock of her husband’s infidelity 
.•followed by his fight against painful 
PtoOfh and the terrible paraplegic 
naudican it left him for-half his adult 


terval of three years spent on the 
North Dakota ranch where he had 
once graduated from an asthmatic 
weakling to a strenuous-living Rough 
Rider - his first love, who, he 
Feared, would be vexed by the living 
reminder of his first inconstancy that 
was little Alice. And vexed she un- 
doubtedly was, not least by the tom- 
boy rebelliousness that was in part 
dearly Alice's attempt to break 
through the traumatic wall of silence 
surrounding her father's years with 
her mother. So mpeh so that when 
Alice left the White House for her 
honeymoon and was thanking her 
stepmother for the reception and 
everything_ else, she was taken aback 
to hear Edith Roosevelt exclaim, “I 
want you to know that I'm glad to 
see you leave. You have never been 
anytmng but trouble.” Greatly to her 


and I II teach you how to watte on 
stilts!" - must have made that mod- 
est but stylish little Pennysylvania 
Avenue palace a place of prime fun 
not equalled since under any admin- 
istration, not even that of Jack Ken- 
nedy by whom, for all his sometimes 
coarse Irish ways, Alice found her- 
self as fascinated as with his more 
complex brother Bobby, rightly diag- 
nosed by her as "a revolutionary 
priest manqu€". 

Long before he got to Washing- 
ton, Theodore had, in marked con- 
trast to his godson Franklin later, 
been constantly and intimately In- 
, vojved in his children's lives and pas- 
times. There Is a wonderful photo- 
graph of him at Sagamore Hill, his 
Long Island home, standing, stop- 
watch in hand as, while the rest of 
the brood wait to come under star- 
ter's orders, he times his tiny 
youngest in a handicap running race 
round the Barn. That same youngest, 
who as soon as he was grown up was 
to be killed Hying, in action on thb 
Western Front in 1918, has Also been 
caught, Fanama-straw-hatted In a 
summer meadow, by a pioneer 
Kodak as discerning as any Arriflex 
of Renoir, Jean, in a composition 
worthy of Renoir, Pierre- Auguste. 
T.R. himself has even romantically 
.seized Alice nosing as a ■ jeune 
paysanae du 1 Slime siicle tricotant. 
There' are also some photos of 
Eleanor as a child yet more touching 
than those that appeared in Joe 
Lasch’s dazzling and definitive 
biography of a decade ago, a book 
even Alice had to, admit to Teague 
was "excellent”. 

Teddy Roosevelt's letters to his 
children were understandably adored 
by them, not least for the droll draw- 


Alice Longworth imitating Eleanor Roosevelt’s toothy grin - "a contemptibly 
easy target " - photographed by the author, from the book under review. 


in all senses the smartest Sapphic out 
of Boston I ever met. On the other 
hand she hardly deigned to confide 
in him about her marriage to “that 
insane, delightful man", the musical 
and singularly civilized Nick Long- 
worth who' came to the Congress, 
over which he was for long to -pre- 
side as Speaker, from top-drawer 
Cincinnati yia Harvard and the Por- 


cl aimed to be in 1919 at the 
range of her reading, but this 
book hardly bears it out. She can 
be quite funny at the expense of 
the Newport rich, with whom, as her 
father^ so deplored, she loved to 
spend so much of her time. (There is 
indeed a prize picture of Grace Van- 
derbilt, complacently allowing dia- 
monds to drip .down her front as if 
she were the final set-piece of a 
firework display.) She did. not share 


Way,” Reported ; Alice to Teague: 
“And I WM and she didn’t. Well, I 
don't think she did. We were able to 
laugh and jeer about a good many 
things together." That was the Bos- 
ton Dit they bad in common. 

Her! recollection of. her middle 
years (she is often pinching other 
people’s stptfas, . or- pretending ! lhat 
. Incidents, happened' In her presence 
when' anyone ' fafniliar with the real 


E rotagpnfels knows that they did not) 
demonstrably fallible. And inevit- 


to be admonished, by her young 
'orflTiridaiiffhter 'in the . aftermath ' or 
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herself only write .,Uke Poor Poll, 
even her short-lived bitchy anti- 
F.D.R. newspaper column soon, in 
the words of her spiking Editor, 
“falling by its own weight”, just like 
the autobiography she with difficulty 
managed to squeeze from her pen to 
pay her husuand’s death duties. 
Perhaps not until H.H. Asquith did 
T.R. nave aq equal as a deeply com- 
mitted politician-parent. ' I seem to 
recall Violet Bonham Carter having 
difficulty in dating* letter, which she 
was shre from its idiom must have 
been written to her when tyre wpij a 
mature grown-up, Unfil she came to 
it* concluding sentence: ■ “L am So 
glad, so' interested :to hear that you 
can nbw do up your own gaitersir 
Alice Longworth cqsily boaster! to 
Teague that; she had been -asked by .6 


rpaljy . rather attracUreVmucb the- 
• Wet of Dorothy Stracbey Bussy, 

:v ^o.had fouiKl fier at- the remarkable 
.-'•Mape: Sohvestre’s : LondOh academy ' 


Gay -Liberation -group to become its 
first Honprary Hpmosexual. lt is true 
Sat there U a rather fi^.sn^.of 
her arm-in-arm with Miss '.“Elio •• 
Seafai described by h«ir.a? r ,l ftrst of. 


from ddWning tools! far good, way 


before tire wnlstle went) on her first 
and : obly .day ' at ' Coz Eleanor's Rail- . 
road Station (fanteen far fire Forces, 
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membership the young F.D. R. , 
helped to give him the sharp motiva- 
tion that was In later years to bring 
him down more often than not on . 
the side of radicalism). Alice quotes ; 
the usually ridiculous Mts Ogden ; 
Mills orice pointfully remarking to ; 
her multi-millionaire husband: “Why < 
do you bother about going Into poll- 1 
tics? You see very unattractive peo- 
ple there." Teague has included a i 
charming childhood photograph of ! 
the always attractive Nick Longworth 
playing a barefoot Tom Sawyer by 
the Ohio riverside to the Huck Finn 
of His equally barefoot sister Ctarp. 
of whose serjous Interest in and suc- 
cessful books about her great pas- 
sion, Shakespeare, we are told 
nothing. Of her French husband the 
Comte de Chambrun we are In- 
formed only that his family owned 
Baccarat Olass, useful for Alice’s en- 
tertaining, but nothing about ' their 
son marrying the only daughter of 
Pierre Laval or of their own politics. 
.Which, whenever I heard them from 
their Ups, seemed to me to be -far 
to the murky right of' those of 
the whUe-tie-wearing rags-to-riches 
Auvergnat Vichy Prime ^atnlsler who 
whs later shot for treason. 

One-liners are the notes that' go to 
make the background • music qf 
America, but It turns out that most 
• of tpose for which Mrs Longworth 
has hitherto ,'l^een given the ; credit 
were. not hers at all, though she may 
have done the most to put them into 
widest' circulation.' If hormonologues 
to ' TwgdeV-fape recorder round 

. genuine enough, . though unmistak- 
ably edited and often .bowdlerized 
(never could her forked tongue have 
■ been so wholly Indulgent to , Jackie 
Bpuvler Kennedy, leastwise, not' be- 
t hind her back), mpltoJogues. .were 
! never her preferred art . form or one 
F in whtoh she was at allTfamfortable, 

' even ep petit corhlti,- Her forie WW 


she were the final set-piece of a 
firework display.) She did. not share 
Eleanor ana Franklin!* affection for 
Henry Adams, and shocked them 
both. by loudly interrupting his funer- 
al sendee, before his coffin had left 
the church, Jp order to invite them to 
Sunday supper. She surely had not 
agreed with his rather Arthur ,Bal- 


the church, ip cider to invite them to 
Sunday supper. She surely had not 
agreed with his rather Arthur ,Bal- 
fourian yiew that it didn't make the 
slightest difference who occupied the r 
White House. She almost certainly 
would have preferred his grandfather 
and his opinion that the United 
States should be governed, by “the 
rich, the well-born and the able", 
arid she clearly was at one with John 
Qiiincy Adams who “didn't mind a 
bit of sulphuric add in his tea". 

Her dinner parties may well have 
added something over tne years to 
the gaiety of a nation's long all-too- 
drearily-parochial capital (like little 
London today), though she never . 
wielded any . political influence, She 
was ' a passable mimic, and . more 
famous than 1 she deserved for the 
faces she liked to. -pull. Eleanor, with ' 
het teeth. was a contemptibly etey 
target who- heaped coats of fire., op 
Alice, when with unerring baa taste 
she did her turn before F.D.Ri 's guests 
in the White House, by munnunng, 
“Alice has a talent for that sort of 
thing.” Her granddaughter’s boy- 
friend rather cruelly u^^. tifft, 
when finally came the end which, like 
Illness, She had always apprehended, 
with a most unpbUosophtcal dread, 
there should be recorded as her 


vm 

-' I' i. 

-.it, : 

:.ffi 


If. 


; I 


would myself, hwltate for an efataph 
for her between her cousin Eldanor.s , 
earlier puritanical . judgment,., “ti>0 
much ease, too much ^penden^r foo 
oiuch. Ihxiiry ofavery kind , and , with 
Teagtic f a mugglng mug-shots of her m 
mind, Shakespeare’s *^e ( Foul Hfend 


always hostile; interjectioh and lnter- 
ruption, as T think Oorts Vida! once 
pointed ,oiif;. Edward ..Grey .may 
pave been as astonished as fie 


.efcbumatiort and heartily applaud his. 
excellently produced book and its. most 
captivating illustrations. 
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The state of the nation 


By Craig Brown 

LINCOLN ALLISON: 

Condition or England 
Essays and Impressions 

Books - f12 - <P“P«- 

0 86245 032*2 
RICHARD WEST: 

An English Journey 

o^'Sfi assi' 1 ? and WilKl,J5, £K - 5{| - 

Ste n .!* c was living in America in 
“^.Lincoln Allison read a letter in 
the Guardian from un American 
academic who hnd spent "a joyous 
^months in North-West England" 
wltn ms family and was soon u> leave 
England "uitlj regret nnd envy. We 

hnrv> iih.» luriior „ ji ■ . 


«>f the old counties and ?.<i on - it rs 
himl to ignore the determined insen- 
sitivity that pervades every page of 
A« hug fish Journvy. Thus, when he 
writes "In modern England few doc- 
.visit the sickest patient, even a 
child . or "The Lake District must 
be the only part of England where 
you can still burn coal in your fire", 
he is writing in all seriousness. 


mill tii vy. wt, 

nope |the writer continued! that you 
all truly appreciate vtmr fine social 
services. Notional Health Service, 
public transit system, National Trust, 
BBC, unhurried villages and shops, 
decent .public housing, community 
arts and drama, great cultural hcrit- 
age ond gloriously preserved coun- 
tryside. ’lie was much distressed, 
though, by “the persistent and esca- 
lating negativism of the Press ... in 
portraying the stole of the country". 
Surrounded by the cultural vacuum 
of Californio, the homesick Allison 
agreed with the letter-writer; Eng- 
land, he believed, had improved 
over the past twenty-five years, to 
the extent that "the quality of life 
compares very favourably with nnv 
real time and place". He decided to 
write a book “to point out to the 
cngiisn certain collective goods which 
they possess as n people, and which 
they undervalue". 

a A Guardian journalist, 

Richard West, took a different view. 
After many years os a foreign repor- 
ter he had returned to consider a 
country that. In his view, had de- 1 
terlorated alarmingly In twenty-five t 
years: ‘England is, rightly, a vrorld- r 
wide object of scorn and pity. Be- o 
cause / hove spent much time abroad! a 

{a see En S ,a Pd Partly p 
through foreign eyes; and whaM see tl 
frightens me. • \y 

However much one may sym- ® 
path m with some of Richard West’s 51 
specific loathings - council euphem- fll 
isms, motorways. VAT, the abolition 


— v.ijj wan ui ungiana wnere 
you can still burn coal in your fire", 
he is writing in all seriousness. 

bi his introduction. West attempts 
tn forestall criticism by staling that his 
' s T 1 .?* A" nbjeclivc or even a fair 
book . But it is doubtful whether such 
u polemical approach can he effective 
when applied to subject-matter so 
familiar to his potential readership. If a 
book is to call itself "An English 
Journey . then it should contain some 
element of surprise at the way things 
are in strange places, some assurance 
to the reader that this is more than a 
journey around the writer's prejudices: 
town planners, trendy clergymen, cor- 
rupt politicians, skyscrapers, shopping 
centres and social workers, fn the 


cehlres and soriui^Vkcn.Tn^hc 6 
Anglican Cathedral in Liverpool, for 
instance, he discovered a pamphlet by 
the Reverend Jack Burton entitled 
Driven to Prayer", concerning his 
ministry as a bus driver; in Birmingham 
he saw that Spaghetti Junction is set to 
oil lapse; m Manchester he stared in 
horror at the “hideous" theatre in the 
mund and the “grotesquely hideous" 
Arndale Centre; in Bristol, at three in 
the aitcrnoon, lie was propositioned by 
two hideous tans" and in Worceste} 
he braved the "hideous" shopping 
centre. 6 

West closes his book with a quota- 
tion from Chesterton on Cbbbelt: 
Most men with any conviction in a. 
confused and complicated ace 
have had the almost uncanny 
sensation of shouting at people 
that a. mad dog. is loose or the 
house is on fire, to be met merely 
with puzzled and painfully respect- 
ful expressions, as if the remark 
"fu l Earned citation in Greek 
or Hebrew. 


ts primarily because it is not urban, 
n- Allison, on the other hand, finds 
of much of immediate interest in the 
ie county, being calm and alert enough 
c- to emoy its sounds, its vistas, its 
a animals and people. In an essay in 
st the first half of the book, he points 
’ c put j us t how much countryside is 
. left, contradicting West's view that 

there is a dual carriageway round 
:s ev ery corner. People “consistently 
is a « d vastly" overestimate the extent 
r of urban land: taking the most de- 
Fi tailed study, the urban area of Eng- 
? ,and a nd Wales is now about eleven 
i f|Sf. ce,, l; This distorted view, says 
i Allison, is due to the fact that most 
i people, when they leave the cities 
! t0 , v,ew ,hc country from roads, 

i To take an extreme example, you 
can i drive through much of Lan- 
cashire and conclude that it is almost 
entirely built up' but if you fly over 
if or get out on to the 'tops’ it's 
sometimes difficult to see where so 
many people live." 

Allison’s optimism does not extend 
to the standardization of buildings 
the brutalization of “inner cities" and 
whnt he sees as the stupid intoler- 
ance of the working class. His 
however, is the truer, fresher picture 
of England because his writing con- ■ 

ve X* , e L , sense of 8 man levelling 
and looking, whereas West, apart ! 

JSJ u,, nnecdote . might have , 
written hfs journey without moving ‘ 
from, say the bottom of the central • 
column of Spaghetti Junction. For i 
West, towns are little more than off- 
Stage prompts for general tirades. c 
Allison separates his theories and his 1 
travels into two different sections of 0 
bis book allowing the one to com- s 

nlemfnt ° c - . . 
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Muscatel with milk 

~ _ . “ " * n s P* t 5, °f these pleasurable 

By Erik de MaUIlV moments, Gone Tomorrow opens on a 

— - * sombre note, at Pfl^rhpnrioisiA ami 


_ UK uiic iu com- 

p ernent the other, free from the be- 
fuddlement of conceit or rage. 

He has argued the cause of con- 
tentment most acutely, though he 

SUL r J al|ze that “ the unlikely 
SJSE J “pteniment spreading over 
England, all may well be lost. For as 

«n^-,T 1Sh u ma ^ natlc i n is at ■** most 
energetic when damning the Enalish 
weather, and English prose hmS 
^ l i ,r i ant . whe n demolishing heroes, so 
England needs its fuming discontent if 
“ ' s *°, remain as. sceptical, various 
5#, tolerant as it Is. Of course 
t?°r- 5 C ght ^ welcome the Gil- 
wJf Cu P fl r ■ fine invention, but 

fofr « b f C - ' hat r " Cricket is "w 
■ form _ 1 of promotion for 
cigarettes .and American razor 
blades seems much more English. 


JOSEPH HONE: 

Gone Tomorrow 

O&mTl “" d Warb “ rg - f6M - 


SiiAl'fr poinls 2 ut * in England 
tne age » always confused and com- 
plicated, the house has always been 
on fire. What is probably unique 

' S fhe "“"iter Of 

ESiS? r h °- Sbare West ’ s view- of- 
fings, clinging to pessimism as if it 
were a national identity card. The 
assumption behind all public dlscus- 
sionreday is that England ft 

West seems to like the Countryside 


A Tory among Turks 


By Jasper R idley 

ROBERT 

Dlsraeli’a Grand Tour; Beniamin DIs- 
raell and life Holy Land ] 930-31 

1 41pp. Weidenfejd and'Nicolson. £8.95, 

0 297 77910 9 

From . May j 830 till October 183] 
Benjamin Disrneli wept on n Grand 

nwUi r, i.'? S,t n8 9™*** in Spain, the 
British tern lories of Gibraltar, Malta 

BSfi'fcJK; ji?* ■ ° f «* 


SBMLSr JSf Jter E K* 


•K - ,i y ' u e '£ Q - ret hrried ; Ib'Bnglarid; 

twenty-seventh 
Wrthday.He was^apeompanied duHng 
S of tour by his slster’s fiariTfi; 
Wililnm Meredith, who died WHUe they 
' we fe in Egypt i and by another young 
jnan, James' Clay, who afterwards 
.became a backbench Libernl MP. • 

The facts nbout the jouruey ore well 
known. Every biographical -essay! on 
Disraeli refers., to it. Monypenny-'in 
1910 devoted a chapter to it in , what 
became the mammoth Monyppnny and 
Buckle biography; the chapter. One blit 
of eighty-nine in [lie biography, was tn 
fact nearly half the length of the whole ' 
of Robert Blake’s book, and consisted 
almost entirely of long extracts from 
Disraeli's letters. Many of these ex- 
tracts are boring, but they contain. 


ing Mehemet Aii at Shubra ; and there - l» » h S 

is a brief nnd discreet reference to th^ ^ d B ' ak rt e P 0 ^ out. Disraeli 

charms, of a lady in Malta. Disraeli Z * B o" 1 , Among British 
unlike his friend Clay, did not boast of in , hflV ' 

his nmours. ^ mg no sympathy with the stniggles oF 

oppressed nationalities fighting for 
' Blake Is for too Conscientious a , f E? d 2! l V bl !i h J sle,te r»of 1830suggest 
historian to try to justify his book by ££ hfld form L ed these opinions 

, f hn'/?, het i t ! leorlcs Hete notclnim ^ ^ 1 h , C u Wen f ,0 ' he Turklih Empire, 
that it contains any new material, and he a,r eady admired ruthless 

beJieves (hat the most importnn t events l “ t ^ ra .V n °y i0 PP“ a, “ t re bels. When 

f. f Ofsmeh's political career, his over- / the J urk ' sh Grand Vizier in 
, Pce l Rtrf l|is wacjiing- “the wbo , had executed four 


In this era of supersonic communica- 
tions, there are travellers and there 
are package tourists. The former 
seem to be. a sadly diminished and 
perhaps vanishing breed, but Joseph 
Hone knows where his heart is. and 
it is firmly and defiantly among 
them. He has the necessary basic 
equipment: a love of walking, an 
Indifference to discomfort, and a 
sharp nose for unexpected and 
savoury detail. In an earlier collec- 
1'°"’ Pacing Waiters , the 

targets of his investigation were fair- 
ly well off the beaten track: Malaya. 
Malawi Mount Kilimanjaro. In this 
new volume of his travel pieces, he 
nas turned an enquiring gaze on 
Europe-on-the-doorstep, to reveal 
tofteven the beaten track can be 

surprises. y ‘ e ' d “ P pl ' n ' y of fresh 

Joseph Hone has the traveller's 
knack ,? r Arnving In a place just as 
some hina interesting is happening - 
g* ,, L" rst d c T ,n8 J n Barcelona, 
d , anclng th e sardana on 
hk tSli fedraI i tep ? ri S ht in fronl of 

his hotel - and a keen eye for local 
eccentricity. Here he is, in a tiny, 

Pyrenees ,e bQr ‘ !n Vie,,a ln ll “ 

A mountain lady, all in black 
was cleaning and massaging her ! 
toes in one corner. Muscatel, for 1 

^ r - ai ? ge - r ^! son * kerned the ! 
^, Jn 8 dnnk, in thimble-sized glas- 
ses. I had a few, warming myself '! 
^ . th e evening came up outside , 

with a snowy chill This was 

much better, i thought: they’d 

ftL Ce r lnl ^ have a ftea-ridden i 

s,ift If n ‘ ght " and Miranda 5 
would be here any moment. a 

But instead l heard some leaden J 


on. toe pacification 

SA^^rli^hohaSriSS 10 His friend 

5SH2* )our influenced three of his ^jBmlri Atisten about "the delight of 


Jm1aSle e T SUddenIy ,hrec terge and 
amiable Jereey -cows pushed their 

•• w*? to rough the curtains into the 
. ...har, stomping Slowly into a back 
i m eyeing the drfiikers casuaUV 
; e to wem... No. one paid them 
.. the slightest attention. I heard 
,to*m being milked afterwards In 
what I supposed was the kitchen 

hd J?°y e bad 8 number of other such 

■to^'uSSn^SS®' ?s P°clally 
ftPhftK' and s P? nt many bliss- 

Finnff' U&nd* 

Dilemma 


TOUld not * dr too reade^fcr tSampiJ 

hi, had hot visited Turkey in n, a -h be ^ e were mDre Greeks living in 

t-M.BIakc dpeS noI'dnboKhk K nrw , L at < h e beginning* of %l 

than in'Athens.or 


s Byron's miljt- 
and 'political 


never went 
lieved : that 


toys of Palmetston ^^ \vhb , M h « 8 Mc 
fco ,Turkey. Gladstone be- ,: Qlflke ? sSni^^ no^Lbrd 


In spite of these pleasurable 
moments, Gone Tomorrow opens on a 
___ sombre note, at Passchendaele, and 
~ f'°ses on an even more sombre one. 
in Poland, At Passchendaele, gazing 
over the cornfields that cover nearly 
100,000 war dead, the author reflects 
3 ’ l f at ’J n s P* te Britain’s entry into 
fhe Common Market (or because of 

— H"), a large segment of the Conti- 
:a- rmnt now seems far more “foreign" 
re toan it did only a generation or so 
er a B°- “For a strange thing now is how 
id relatively few British people, in their 
3 j] postwar pursuit of the sun, seem to 
id know much about northern or cen- 
ig tr al Europe; whereas, before the 
iic war. the Low Countries, along with 
in .“bine Valley, Bavaria, the 
a Tyrol, the Wienerwald, all these 
id 'J' ere principal holiday grounds for 
c- toe British middle classes . . 

'r. , In criticizing this new and perverse 
' form of insularity. Hone 1 also looks 
• sharply askance at the ugliness of 
s some major Western cities: the nrid- 
ity of central Madrid, the architec- 
n tural chaos of Brussels. But in Eastern 
" Europe, he ran into something much 
e nastier. Arriving in Prague, that 
n beautiful city, he found everyone 
surly and bad-tempered, the lights 
s dimmed in some unexplained power 
s failure, the air taut with frustration, 

- and couldn’t understand why. Then, 

, oij- his way through the hotel lobby. 

1 the photographs on the evening front ■ 
f P a S e provided the answer. Brezhnev 
I had arrived in Prague that morning. 

. ‘ ” was the tenth anniversary of the 
Prague spring. 

Mr Hone found much the same 
; atmosphere in Poland early last year, 
plus endless queues and general cor- 
ruption. Touts lurked by the hotel 
door, avid for hard currency, and 
.one offered to introduce him to a 
“genuine Polish dissident" for, thirty 
dollars. They settled, for less than 
half that, and the author was 
directed to a small antique shop 
crammed with swords and epaulettes 
and old Polish army, medals. The 
venerable owner was saddened but 
not surprised, and showed him out , 
with the comment - “So they’re sell- 
ing dissidents to tourists on the 
Street? now, are they? What next?" 

This episode reads like a grotesque 
curtain-raiser to " the ■ splitting of 
Poland which has' now taken place 
under Jani2elsky’s military rule. It also 
gives point to a remark by Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn jn a recent article on 
Poland: “There is not a single nation in 
Europe which is not ready to provide. 
Communism with all the hangmen « 
needs."- 

, There are one of two minor Irrita- 
tions arid errors in this otherwise 
admirable collection. They afe based 
on a series of BBC scripts, but one 
could have donfc without phrases like 
m my earlier talks". Finnish and . 

HlinoarfdTi ava ' Ilia * Krslu linn- ' 


j-Mfi *■?.!' 


wmmm 


^ ^ J :■ i ' r' . > ■ , ' C i" V : i'- ! : ■ 1- 1 V T 




belong tp the .same Finno-Ugric 

B ;' together' with several i ntlnor 
iges of European Russia. 

;• . i* ■ ■ ." b ; I' ;; ,■ ■ # ^ 
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For practical purposes 


By Onora O’Neill 

iTa RAPHAEL: 

Moral Philosophy 

U 7 do. Oxford University Press. 
£5.95 (paperback, £2.50). 

0 19 219H9 7 

Academic philosophers of most per- 
suasions agree that moral philosophy 
should be taught, but hardly anv of 
ihem agree on how this should be 
done. One result is that a lot of 
introductory books on moral philo- 
sophy are published, but none has 
taome a standard text. In recent 
years there have been two quite 
widely favoured pedagogical 
approaches. Both offer the student 
all intellectual tour. The first tour 
visits what are thought to be the key 
modem moral predicaments (abor- 
lion, euthanasia and capital punish- 
ment are on most itineraries); the 
student is to be eased gently into 
viewing more theoretiem concerns. 
This approach works as well for 
anthologies as for books by a single 
author, since It tends in any case to 
forfeit systematic exposition and cri- 
ticism of standard theoretical posi- 
tions. as well as unity of argument, 
in order to maintain a brisk pace. 
The second approach is a tour not of 
problems but of what are thought to 
be the key moral theories ana their 
more striking merits and deficiencies 
(by far. the most popular stopping- 
place Is utilitarianism; but Rawlsian 
contractarianism, intuitionism and 
varieties of Kantianism are also often 
visited). Such tours often fail to 
make clear to the student why it is 
that just these moral theories have 
been thought sufficiently convincing 
and impressive to feature on the 
itinerary; and they may also lose 
continuity of argument as they sucess- 


ively expound and scrutinize 
theories with wholly diverse meta- 
physical and epistemological com- 
mitments. 

D. D. Raphael intends his book to 
be “really . . . suitable for begin- 
ners", but takes a more intellectually 
ambitious route than cither of the 
standard approaches. Although he 
includes a survey of moral theories 
(in this case utilitarianism, intuition- 
ism and Kantian ethics), their inclu- 
sion and their importance is clarified 
both by sketches of the historical 
background and by placing them in 


Raphael's survey of moral theories of the distinction between categorical 


the context of a larger, unified pers- twentieth-century forms of ethical 
pective. Raphael Interprets moral naturalism and rationalism, looks 
philosophy broadly as “the philo- briefly at some of the difficulties of 
sophy of practice", and so as cover- each, and concludes that prescriptiv- 


embarks from the security of shared 
moral and philosophical discourse. 
He begins by deploying a philo- 
sophical distinction with which even 
the beginner may be familiar, and 
divides moral theories into the 
empirical and the rational. Under the 
first head he includes both Hume’s 
naturalism of sympathy and egoistic 
Forms of naturalism, while rational- 
ism is sketchily characterized as in- 
voking formal considerations such as 
universality and necessity. He then 
passes from eighteenth-century to 
twentieth-century forms of ethical 


ing much political and legal philo- ism combines the persuasive features 
sophy as well as ethics. He interprets of' both in that it focuses on the 


the task of moral philosophy rather 
cautiously, however, as a “critical 
evaluation of assumptions and argu- 
ments” and “clarification of con- 
cepts”. Moral philosophy so con- 
strued is neither constructive nor 


pragmatic rather than the descriptive 
mode of language, yet allows for the 
rational character of ethical evalua- 
tion. 

Prescriptivism then provides a van- 


able by itself to lead to any practical tage-point from which to survey a 
conclusions; it is an enterprise that is standard selection of moral theories. 


parasitic upon the existence of moral Raphael's presentation of utilitarian- 
practices, but not, in Raphael's view, ism and intuitionism is concise, dear, 
restricted to reflection on any single and genuinely accessible to the be- 
moral practice or set of practices'. He ginner. He provides historical con- 
takes it for granted that some central text, telling examples and connec- 
moral concepts are cross-culturally tions to his own position. The discus- 
available, so that distinct and incom- sion of utilitarianism is particularly 


and hypothetical imperatives, since 
he cannot distinguish the former as 
not conditional upon any desires. He 
also suggests that the principle of 
utility can he derived from the in- 
junction to treat others as ends, since 
that is a matter of having regard for 
their desires, hence for their happi- 
ness. But Kant argued only that 
some regard for the permissible de- 
sires of others is required, which is 
far less than the principle of utility 
enjoins. U is simply false that “Kan- 
tian ethics implies the gist of utilitar- 
ianism”. 

His tour completed, Raphael 
moves on to two systematic con- 
cerns: the relation of ethics to 
politics and the problem of free will. 
Neither problem is connected very 
specifically to the prescriptivism 
Raphael has adopted. The discussion 
of politics concentrates on justice 
and liberty and Includes a brief 
account of Rawls’s theory of justice 
and another of Sir Isaiah Berlin’s 
views on negative and positive 
liberty. Both discussions are admir- 
ably clear and succinct; but they are 


adjuncts rather than continuations of 
the main argument. 

Free will is discussed last in the 
book, hut is taken as posing a prob- 
lem which is fundamental to the pos- 
sibility of moral philosophy. Again 
the discussion is splendidly dear, and 
genuinely introductory, ft docs not 
try to convince the beginner that 
compatibilism provides a quick solu- 
tion. However, the placing of the 
chapter may puzzle some beginners. 
If metaphysical considerations, such 
as the nature of human freedom, are 
among the presuppositions of moral- 
ity and so of moral philosophy, how 
can their discussion be postponed 
until the end of a book on moral 
philosophy? Indeed, if metaphysical 
(and epistemological) considerations 
are fundamental, is it possible to 
write an introduction to moral phi- 
losophy atone? Since introductory 
booxs cannot do everything, one can 
perhaps only reasonably demand that 
they do what they aim to do well. It 
is the merit of Raphael's book that it 


they do what they aim to do well. It 
is the merit of Raphael's book that it 
can in the main be faulted only for 
what he chooses to omit and nol for 
what he includes. 


patible practices can be compared pleasing for the natural way in which 
and confronted. Those forms of mor- economic thinking - surely one of 


\ Arguing with Aristotle 


al relativism which are rooted in the the principal utilitarian legacies - is 
view that distinct practices are integrated into the discussion. . A 
mutually inaccessible and incompre- great deal is covered in a short space 
hensible are therefore not discussed, without any sense of crowding. 


However, at least some beginning 
students, especially if they have read 
some anthropology or sociology, or 
even some Wittgenstein, may be 
bothered by the possibility of relativ- 
ism or amoralism, and may be un- 
happy about starting with the 
assumption that there are competing 
practices and theories available for 
comparison. 


The discussion of Kantian ethics is 
less good. Raphael introduces heter- 


onomy (or perhaps merely prescrip- 
tivism?) into his reading of the Cate- 
gorical Imperative, which he para- 


phrases as a matter of “asking 
whether you would want everyone to 
act in that way"; this reading entails 


By Jonathan Lear 

J. L. ACKRILL: 

Aristotle the Philosopher 

160pp. Oxford University Press. 

£6.95 (paperback, £2.95). 

0 19 219L31 4 


Aristotle the philosopher: what more 
difficult subject could there be? No 


some incompleteness in his acccount 0 ne has ever matched his combina- 
tion of breadth and depth of 


Extremes of authenticity 


thought. To do justice to the depth 
of any aspect of Aristotle's thought, 
it seems that ono must ignore his 


£17.50. 
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^ — ^-= from his own? Of course, he sees 

\xt , j that other people exist and he can 

“y Jeremy Waldron even Infer tnat they are embarked on 
~ an enterprise of self-constitution too. 

JOHN charvtt. But their values, of necessity, are not 

a PfIii p v . his values, and, except at the risk of 

a Lniique of Freedom and Equality undermining the authenticity of his 

203pp. Cambridge University Press, own moral growth, he cannot lake 
£17.50. them as seriously as he takes his 

0 521 23727 0 own. Ih a Hobbesian way, he may be 

wary of offending them - he may 
even offer them assistance if there is 
John Charvet’s book is a critique of something in it for him. But the 
freedom and equality only in the requirement of authenticity precludes 
that iyant'k masterpiece was a any more lofty respect for tneir 
time of pure reason: it is not an values than this, 
attack on these ideals, but an • This dilemma is a worrying one - 
attempt to discover new theoretical at least to anyone who holds the 
foundations for something that has extreme view about authenticity that 
“to taken for granted in everyday Charvet describes. But this raises a 

lllB. I ffrlnJnli* In « ..111.. I n '#l> . . ... c Tha nrmn_ 


/' comprehensive vision; is not any sur- 

> vey condemned, then, to superficial- 

ity and misinterpretation?- Apparent- 
vet's argument provides a new per- jy not, for J. L. Ackrlll has done a 
spective on the perennial difficulties fine job of portraying Aristotle's 


of Western political 


ideas over a wide range of topics, 


suggests that the dilemma of authen- while leaving the reader with the 
tlclty lies behind Hobbes's problems sense that there Is much more to be 
about obligation, the Inadequacy of thought, about. 

Locke’s theory of property, the ten- Ackrill aims to engage in phllo- 
sions in Rousseau’s picture of man, SO phichl argument vrith Aristotle. 


the failure oF the Categorical Impora- while jt Is necessary to understand 
tive to generate adequate principles Aristotle to argue with him, Ackrill 
of duty, the fallacies of classical ulLH- a( jmiis that in moving from exegesis 
tarianism, and the heroic collapse of to argument he will employ certain 
John Rawls’s revival of the myth of twentieth-century concepts and argu- 
the social contract. There is much of ments foreign to Greek thought. He 
interest here, .but It has more to do K re freshingly unapOlogetic. This, he 
with Charvet’s discussion of the par- thinks, is the inevitable cost of 
licular philosophers than with his arguing philosophically with Aristotle 
general criticism of their theories. Tfl ther In an simply trying to under- 

The and third part, of the ?*»"d him. It it .^rmitsible just » 


The second and third parts of the 
book are mufch shorter. They deal 
respectively with the views of non- 


individualism. But Charvet is con- gophers of views (like egoism, athe- 
toat freedom and equality are i sm materialism, or, in this case, 
™rtlh salvaging from these ruins, existentialism) which are In fact held 


ravaging from these rums, 
!u* at t . end his book he sketches 
jWfrn ahye foundations for them in 
moral philosophy. 

attack on liberalise Is the 
«r .l substantial and. interesting part 
m the book. Liberals take humans to 
^ porally self-constituting beings 
capable of choosing for themselves 
Jia ends,and values whose pursuit is 

to EVe rtloanlntr fn tl..:. I!.,.. 11/kitt 


equality. The attack on Hegel and 
Marx is familiar: they place too little 


long as one is aware of what one is 
doing: “It is a. fault (the fault, of 
anachronism) only if one’s aim find 
claim is to be doing purely historical 
work.” • 

One of the two main virtues of the 


ethics. Starting with the Physics is, I 
think, the best way to reveal the 
unity in Aristotle’s thought. 

The weak link in the book is the 
chapter on his logic. Here Ackrill 
seems to lose sight of his audience. 
The prose becomes exceedingly dry 
and there is virtually no discussion of 
why anyone should be interested in 
formal logic. A student who is not 
already motivated to study love will, 

1 fear, give up when he reaches this 
chapter. There is a long-standing 
debate as to whether the syllogisms 
should be construed as valid infer- 
ences or as single conditional sen- 
tences. While I think it is dear that 
the syllogisms are Inferences, I would 
not cavilnere If Ackrill put a solid 
case for treating them as condition- 
als. However, he chooses to present 
syllogisms both as inferences and as 
conditionals while refraining from 
providing the motivation for either 
treatment. This can only confuse n 
student. 

In general, though, Ackrill ’s pre- 
sentation. -is dear, and laced with 
Interesting suggestions. I shall men- 
tion one tronims chapter on ethics. 
Students of (he Nicomachtan Ethics 
have long -been troubled by Arls- 
lOllc’s - apparently., contradictory 
account of the good life for man, On 
. the one hand, we are told that this 
consists in the active employment of 
the virtues,’ for example, temperance 
and courage, in the course of a vir- 
tuous life. On the other hand, in 
Book X, we are told that the life of 
reason is divine in comparison with 
human life and that we should, as 


sophical contemplation. We seem to 
be exhorted to live both a quint- 


only by a few of them, and usually in 
8 highly qualified form. Certainly, 
none, of the liberal philosophers dis- 
cussed by Charvet ever subscribed ex- 
plicitly to the extreme view about 
authenticity which he has to set up to 
make his criticism work. Many of 

.. I-J ■ -IJ .1 J it ic 


emphasis on the value of individual employed in explicating Anstptie. 
life*' too much on the community. Ackrill has spent his professional wq 
Still, in the end, Charvet’s own patiently ana carefully, exploring, nts 
theory turns out to be broadly Hegel- thought. T do not think the book 
ian in structure and content. One’s- succeeds, however, ui its stated aipi 
life has value, he argues, not on its of bringing out the excitement of 
own terms, but on account of its Aristotle’s investigations ,■ but I dor 
relation with other lives: in the not see how any Introductory book 
mutual valuations of people who care could do that. Aristotle is an ac- 
about each other, and, more general- quired intellectual, taste. Give a stu-. 
|v in the “associated will" of a mdral dent this book, a _gopd introductory 
i itV Rpcfli'c notion'- of lecture course ana the texts tnem- 


■self-constituting beings them did hold the view that it is mulua [ valuations of people who care could do that. Aristotl 

or i , s,ng for themselves wrong to impose values on the indi- a K 0 ut each other, and, more general- quired intellectual, taste, 

0 tfi“i and , vtll,c * w h°se pursuit is vidua! from the outside. But that is iy in foe “associated will" of a mdral dent this book, a good 

to their lives, When because they thought there was immunity. Uk6 Hegel's notion of lecture course .and the 

' or loti U j- has ends forced on him something wrong with coercion, not -Abstract^ Right",' ind/vidual rights^ fo selves, and then he wil 

^ values theta ted to hunfrom the becauS e they, thought respect for freedom, on Charvet'sview, Brecon-, find AmtQtle exciting, 

hk -lifc’r ^ fl htom omy is msul Ited and others’ interests WBsMnfrinsicaJiy in- ^ed only to make individuate jmpre The other main virtu 

rivfsh? t fP r,ved -° f th e basis that BU thentic. The liberal's determina- apt for the^ Tntercdurse Wth others orgfinlzaiioh of the maK—-, ... 

Er . Inherent worth. Demands ^ t0 eliminate coercion from which is the. real stuff of ethical life, Aristotle’s thought via 
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tor IbHIijj T7 • £ — — — — qoji iu • r' v ;,T * zC wdicu is mio icqi »iu 

■ wi ua l teedom, then, are moral U fe need not blind him fo the We ■ ■ short of books attack- 

S Wnw ** freon’s integnty as obvious truth that some values are ■ we^jwtgwn or d 

. Ltr 011 *' setf-oonsbtutina mor e worthy of “authentic” adoption ■ ™ soil of 

■' • i“n1s^.Butthisisone> 

> demands for one's own freedom but Charvet’s picture of liberalism, the more interesting attempts. Facing 
‘ rtW in. rekpeef for^he riroC de- then is ? something of a caricature. , a desperately! abstract areaof moral. 

view; But fer from bel^w^ew 


f 1 ' "£?■ S in . which the virtues are generally 

thought. 1: do not think the bpok W |JI produce, . in the long 

succeeds, however, ,tn in stated ami mQ ^ overall,' the maximum, 
rf bringing out the exdtement of mount of philosophical contempla- 
Aristotles uivestiratldns,- but I. dor ™ possi ble. • , 

not see how any introductory book . non ' • 

could do that. Aristotle is an ac- I am not persuaded by toisjsugges-^ 
quired intellectual taste. Give a stu-. tion; for if it were ^totles one 
dent this book, a good introductory would have expected him to ne more 
lecture couree ancf the texts them- concerned .with the division of 
selves, and then he will be- able to labour, urging some' to a wtoJB 
find Aristotle exciting. life, others to a ^ life, of contemp- 

i .V. -AebAiVk Non- Instead each person seems to 

;The other main, virtue is A ck rills r aborted tb a virtuous life and to 
organization. of tho material, -Wb ere AUo. the 

lea Into Aristotle s thought • via .his Himinkh . Arl?- 
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much as possible, *:make ourselves i ;'i.’ - 

Immortal" by living a JIfe of philo- \. fi* 
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The Greeks go West 


By David Rldgwuv 
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ll is simply mu fair lo allow histo- 
%g» wrestle virtually unaided 
with the ancient written sources con- 
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err . This apparently heretical Question 
nc “Prompted by Parts Two anS Three 
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lie summarize the finding of a elarch 
to PWRmme on the Greek 32 fa 
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Hi I Pfl ! r J hrce contains an cncyc- 
„ topedic description of the individual 
£ , G A reek n*«s from Akragas 
rd (Aarigento) to Zancle (Messina), 
dnd also of four massive hellenized 
centres (Solunlo, Monte lato. Seges- 
> and Morganlina). The entries are 
d arranged under the following . uni- 
rorm headings, with additions and 
is subtractions as required: history 
s town site, cemeteries, territory, coin- 
;t age and essential bibliography. The 
e excellent detailed plans provided of 
? aacb sue arc perhaps the most im- 
; J° r i an ‘ s ' n 8 ,a Mature of the whole 
work, and photographic coverage is 

’ 535“ [n quanlity and hi ^ in 

The combined effect of these two 
cenual parts is almost entirely posi- 

alian r SHc bUt K n0t ^ 
thJS\v\ ds h3Ve commended 

infarmS^EJ 8 ^ 10 ni ? flS the most 

Greek m«r d J n forma live account of 
ureek matenal culture m Sicilv cur- 
rendy available: and so they are 
precisely because they do indeed in- 
corporate un sacco di Inedlti - or 
more prosaically, they make exten- 
d'd nm matCrlal f ° und in re «nt 
and not so recent excavations as vet m 
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tniLS® c f ircumstances . we are ex- 
tremely fortunate to have an 
archaeologicaj synthesis of Greek 
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1 ^ ur.urc Hkelv lo have fori to) 
.._i® rime, loese magDificeni 
volumes are a tribute to the hitfi 

1 SSSi . of . nch scholrfp 

broad and of Sicilian scholarship u 
borne. From them, ancient histoiuns 
will learn much in the archaeological 
sections, and vice versa; Sicilians w 31 
learn much about the non-Sicilian 
world, and vice versa; and non- 
combatants will derive a great dealoi 
innocent pleasure from the numerous 
encounters with the Realien of ancieni 
society. 

In this latter respect. I think for 
example of the bill of sale of a 
tourth-century house recently disco- 
vered at Camarina by Paola Pelagat- 
n, and collated with its context ia 
Koland Martin’s chapter on domestic 
architecture; “Sosistratos son of 
ineon purchases from Dion a house 
and its associated shops for the sum 
or forty talents, inclusive of all fir- 
tures and of the party walls common 
to the neighbouring houses of Phi- 
Vtf n0S and Thrasyllos.' , Such details 
strike a chord to the extent that oim 
wonders if the Western Greeks had 
words for English "gazump” and for 
Kalian equo canone. 
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enougli evidence for a change 
population, but he does not go so 
as some In denying the significar 
of similarities between Italy and I 
Aegean in the material culture 
this period. On the whole, 
favours Boserup's idea of populate 
increase as a major factor in econ 
mic change, while admitting that tl 
explanation involves a vicious cirel 

Social changes are even more dill 
cult to identify than economic i 
technological ones, but should, neve 
theless be looked for. Again Burkf 
rejects any simple, uniform progre 
Sion of Social organization up ih 
scale from small band to segmenlar 
tribe and chlefdom; and again h 
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the trai 
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l,luo **nu cnieroom; ana again 
suggests that there were regii 
variations. During the Eneolil 
peoples in the south of the Ga 
culture may already have had a ran 
social .structure, while in Cer 
Italy ■ the regime remained fixed 
the moiild of the more democr 
Neolithic period. Here Barker r 
be trying to read too much Into 
evidence. Why should the / 
daggers and copper tools of 
Eneolithic imply a different • soi 
structure from that of the Neolitf 
when we find quality products, ip 1 
form of fine pottery, jade axes fl 
bracelets and “spondylus" 
beads, already . being ' traded .. 
prestige items? 

Barker is, on the whole, w 
aware of the difficulties pf apply 1 
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aware or me aim cu lues pi aw 
many of' the new interpretation 
the' often vejry inadequate prehaet 
idal evidence, and the whole ton 
■ his approach 1 is: sensibly : cautj 
. -This .book yyiil do much to i 
! .away • the' cobwebs;, pnd point to 
directions for. research ' and it 
pretatioii. .; ■. ... 
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Acres and pains 


By Ronald Blythe t 

JS’STOVIN tEdttani J 

j«roals of a Methodist Farmer | 

1871-1105 | 
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The publication by Jean Stovin of J 
h„ grandfalhcr's journals, docu- 
menis which have been consulted by , 
Haiicuilural historians for some time 
Zvi. is a most welcome event. So 
often such nineteenth-century re- , 
ffln jj are little more than a kind of ; 
briefly personalized set of farm j 
.iccounls- Not so with Cornelius 
Stovin, whose intention was always 
«j bring the profit and loss account 
nf his fields, a huge tenancy of some 
nm acres, lo the point where it 
would receive the approval, not ol 
cold Sir Edmund Beckett, his land- 
lord, but of Christ. Thus we have one 
of ihe most intimate and self-reveal- 
ing of formers' diaries, a book which 
throws un astonishing light across the 
mid-Viclnriun rural scene. The sight 
of one of those stiff little village 
chapels recalls not such matters as 
ihe Nonconformist conscience or ver- 
nacular architecture, but its God-en- 
chanted priests, complex fieures like 
Stovin who longed ‘‘to tnrow my 
farm into the treasury of Christ”, 

He did not succeed, of course. 
Confronted by an ill and down-to- 
i-iirih wife, an implacuhle class sys- 
tem. which left him isolated in the 
neighbourhood, an outlook formed 
hy an addiction to reading, and the 
first rumblings of the great- disaster 
which was to ruin British farming for 
decades to come. Stovin was obliged 
in take the usuul worldly measures. 
But during the four years covered by 
the Journals, the complexity resulting 
from Ihe contrast between whut he 
knew he should do. and what he was 
able to do. gave his life a drumatic 
edge which goes far beyond that 
wliich one associates with such un 
existence. 

Stovin hnd farmed Binbrodk Hall. 
Lincolnshire, for twenty years before 
he begun writing about it. The whole 
of his youth hud been spent In drag- 
ging ii out of its stagnation and In 
perfecting his preaching. These two 
activities, his acres uncf his Method- 
ism. were for him an undivided path, 
which, by 1870. when he was forty, 
appeureu at last to have become un- 
ited. Thus, when he begins his first 


Journal during the harvest ot 1871 
(prompted perhups by a pamphlet 
about Bunyan). he is all praise and 
confidence. Newly invented machin- 
ery speeds the field work. The 
weather is glorious. His wife and his 
foreman arc - and here follow, 
panegyrics fit for memorial stones. A 
lighted window at night gives a 
glimpse of a labourer and his wife at 
prayer. He has leisure for reading 
(his greatest passion) and is un- 
characteristically absorbed in a 
novel. Loilutir. His wife is poorly but 
“Never fail" is "written on her ban- 
ner’. As for his men. were there 
ever such workers? “The sheaves 
seemed almost to fly from the 
ground to the waggon and from the 
waggon to the stack.” Mr Gladstone 
has made a just and powerful critic- 
ism of the landed interest. 

But then all kinds of worms begin 
to emerge from the hud of holy toil. 
Ti) the historian thev are inevitiible. 


their forces like flint against work" and 
“are advancing in intelligence and 
folding their arms simultaneously", 
although the farmhouse is damp and 
badly run due to Mrs Stovin's sickness 
("the world had proved a very sharp 
grindstone to her”), although weeds 
and Sir Edmund's coverts diminish his 
crops and his waggoners arc singing, 
not the glories of Zion but obscene 
songs in the yard and, most frightening 


Following the flow 


By Alwyne Wheeler 
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Burton elegantly provides informa- 
tion on many aspects of river life and 
development during the Middle Ages 
by reference to the numerous riverine 
characters in ihe Canterbury Tales: the 


Knight whose fortress can be supposed 
often to have guarded the bridge or 
ford crossing ol a river; the Prioress, 
Monk and Friar whose establishments 


£1,635, he is as capable in his way of 
responding to the countryside as 
thankhilly as Kilvert. 


and it is proof of Stovin's truthful- 
ness and lack of self-deception that 
lie notes down all the first small 






indications of a collapsing agricultu- 
ral economy, combined with a subtle 
alteration in the thinking and atti- 
tude of its workers. To the writer, 
many of them must have seemed like 
peculiar, unrelated incidents; to the 
reader today they are vivid evidence 
of his sensitivity! During the winter 
of 1872. for example, two of his | 
labourers come to the door to ask 
him to raise their wages just when he 
hns been boasting that his kindliness 
as un employer saved him from such 
an expense. One of the labourers 
gives notice und Stovin "came in the 
house confused with grief and const- 
ernation. I felt injured by his ingrati- 
tude. I considered and followed him 
into the yard. He softened in his 
manner but held firmly to his own 
terms.” All over the country "they 
are forming themselves into organic 
companies for the purpose of dictat- 
ing their own terms". This unnerving 
independence shown by his men high- 
lights the ‘ grossly servile prostra- 
tion". of tenant formers like himself 
before absentee sporting landlords 
who are putting up the rent. He feels 
descried by both sides, which indeed 
he is. 

The Journals continue with Stovin 
struggling hard to correct the social 
and economic forces which are creat- 
ing the imbalance at Blnbrook. 
Parallel yith his transparently honest 
description of these, are accounts of 
equally acknowledged fulfilment. 
Although his men “seem to have set 
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There can be few people who do not 
like rivers. Perhaps it is an elemental 
part of man’s nature that invests a 
river with a quality which arrests atten- 
tion and leads us “to stand and 
stare", be it ever so briefly. Even the 
signs naming the rivers that one 


Forgotten Past: Seven Centuries of 
Life on the Land, edited by Jerome 
Blum (240pp. with 256 Illustrations. 
£12.50. 0 500 25080 4} to be pub- 
lished by Thames ana Hudson on 
.March 29. 


tyres and surfeit of adrenalin. Furth- 
er pleasure lies in the vast number of 
books about rivers and the place 
they hold in memory; these include 
the writings of Kenneth Grahame 
and Jerome K. Jerome. 

Anthony Burton has contributed 
most nobly lo this literature. His 
theme is the role that rivers have 
played in the development of society 
in Britain, but within this there nre 
many delightful sketches and 
accounts of individual rivers, some 
followed from their source lo their 
mouth. The relationship between riv- 
ers and early human habitations in 
Britain is indisputable - so many early 
sites are beside rivers or watery 
localities. The important Mesolithic 
site at Star Carr in Yorkshire of 
perhaps 9.500 years ago was on a 
swampy site at the head of the River 
Derwent, though this is at vnriance 
with Burton's suggestion that the 
earliest settlement was in the uplands 
not in the river valleys. 


were sited beside rivers for the sake of 
peace and seclusion, for power for the 
mill, or the grazing on the flood plains; 
and the Miller who depended on 
flowing water for his power. 

Later 'centuries were to sec rivers 
become major thoroughfares for the 
carriage of goods, and gradually to 
be tamed by flash locks, pound 
locks, and dams for power. Even- 
tually industry was attracted to the 
river bank, first for the sake of the 
power it offered, then for its cooling 
capacities (some elcctricitv generat- 
ing stations still cool their turbines 
with river water). Examples like the 
silk mills of the River Derwent at 
Derby, the cotton mills of the Der- 
went. and the textile area of Lan- 
cashire, all depended on flowing river 
water but the making of whisky is ns 
much a river-side industry as any of 
these more industrial processes nnd 
Mr Burton dwells lovingly on its pro- 
duction. 

The Changing River presents a 
bird's-eye view of Britain's history 
related to its rivers. Bridges, naviga- 
tion. ferries, fishing, mills, drinking 
water, sewage disposal, shipbuilding, 
industry, are all described in suffi- 
cient detail to sketch in the broad 
picture without obscuring the story 
with over-emphasis. This is both a 
delightful and an informative book for 
river-lovers and shows the author's 
wide knowledge of and fascination by 
flowing water. 


Where there’s muck 


Fruits of the apple 


By P. J, Kavanagh 

R. K, FRENCH) : 

The History and Virtues of Cyder 

?JP 0 : Hnle £ 7 . 95 . 

j) 312 37412 7 

TWs is q pioneering book with a. 
serious and appealing purpose. The 
render should not be put off by the 
lille, which might create in his mind 
'^picture of roistering, besmocked 
yPwk. R. K. French's thesis, adv-' 
anced with much scholarly historical 
JJJWjdtt. Is that the cider we know is 
l!!r dd er, or ciderkin, .watered- 
down “cyder" which is wine-strength. I 
indeed. It was the' wine of. seven- 
reenth-century England, preferred by 
Lharlesil to the wine of France, and 
here we' have its history and a de- 
renpiion of its- virtues, which, seerti 
convincing. 

How did cyder- so completely dis- 
appear?: Apparently, there are many 
reasons - some- medical (there was 
® n . upsetting outbreak of colic among 
danker? of small -cider, due to the 
waken- habit of mendfog cracks in 
Jneif presses with lead), Some hislor- 
W:Bnq- many, economic. So friariy 
reasons; ; cannot all . be ' ; properly 
'.amounted for here: and French cpuld 
• . perhaps have put ;them more clearly. 

W,. order of importance; his book 
■Mge^ with information, tike^a barrel 

' S. 0 I e I (-| er ^ ent ‘ n 8 a PR ,e i Ul< *- 
; .Li ? 1 jef reasons seem : to nave been 
l^ bit °f diluting cyder into elder- 
; ™! *?i:'part payment of .labourers’ 


wages (in Worcestershire they re- 
ceived two gallons a day), and the 
upper-classes' predilection for im- 
ported wines. Also, by the 

r » . < L Pn rmertf nAllIn Of»t 


nineteenth century, farmers could get 
more money for table-fruit. In the 
1920s a Herefordshire farmer ex- 


olained the historical process thus: But he insists that this creamy was 

te 9 * So 1 stop - 

BuT R. K. ™ ptea foMhe 

private making of cyder sounds time- influence F on mral life. He believe 
!y, as imported wine becomes more we must acknowledge this be 
expensive. After all, apples are the f ore we can produce something better 
fruit of the south iof England, and lurc • 


fruit of the south iof England, ana 
although there are English vineyards 
the difficulties of cultivation are 
I great in the changed climate and the 
result not cheap. Anyone can grow 
dwarf cyder apple trees (It could be 
done on ap allotment), the equip- 
ment required for pressing and star- , 
ing is not complicated ana the result, 
according to French, is cheap and 
delicious. He tells us wha( to grow, 
what to do and when to do it. : 
The History and Virtues, of Cyder 
is 'not exactly - a handbook but could 
be used as one. It Is a great deal 
more Interesting than 1 most hand- 
books. We learn that cider (not cyd- 
er) was used oh some , naval ships 
instead of drinking-water, because it 
kept better. As a result there was no 
scunr oh .those ships. J^ut-it was two 
: centuries before 'people, ptit two arid 
| tWo together;- centuries during which 
scurvy^ all but ruined the fleet. -This is 
i just one example ot how French, the 
.medical historian and the passionate 
' 1 j ^cyderist*' cap . frqjitfiilly b|end. . 


By Kenneth Mellanby 

FRASER HARRISONi 
Strange Land 

The Countryside, Myth and Reality 
[33pp. Sidgwlck and Jnckson. £7.95. 
0 283 98835 X . 

Fraser Harrison differs from the 
many writers who deplore the 
changes in agricultural practice which 
have so damaged our wildlife, ns well 
as the effects of modern industrial- 
ized farming on the appearance of 
much of rural Britain. He admits 
that the landscape which reached its 
climax in the Edwardian era. as the 
cumulative effect of the enclosures 
and other developments in the pre- 
vious two centuries, was beautiful, 
^nd that we are right to deplore the 
destruction of many of its features. 
But he insists that this beauty was 
corrupt, and that it was produced as 
a result of the sufferings of Ihe rural 
poor. The countryside, he says, was 
run for the benefit of a tiny number 
of agrarian capitalists who still ex- 
ercise a predominant and stultifying 
influence on rural life. He believes 
that we must acknowledge this be- 
fore we can oroduce something better. 


whose main impression is of the 
apparent pleasure taken 4>y (lie au- 
thor in denigrating the police force, 
which is seen ns deserving the 
epithets "pigs'” and "llie filth* . Even 
our domestic poultry do not escape, 
and there is a curious play on words, 
where "fowl" Is equated with "foul : 
an exercise which owes little to ety- 
mology. 

The final chapter of Strange Land , . 
entitled "Beyond Despair", might be 
expected lo sum up . the argument : 
and enunciate plans for saving the 
countryside for the people. In fact 
we have a sermon on the virtues or 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment, a naive account of the horrors 
of nuclear war, and a general con- 
demnation of NATO, while I fully 
share the nuthor’s concern at the 
horrific potential of nuclear weapons, 
it is hard to see how this ties in with 
Ihe rest of the text. Next we are 
given some familiar datn regarding 
the exhaustion of global resources, 
and of the damage caused by tech- 
nology to world ecology, including 


statements such ns thati as a result of 
the loss of tropical forests, our oxy- 
gen supply would be so reduced 
that mankind would perish from 
“universal asphyxia”. Of course the 
loss of the Amazonian forests is a 
tragedy, particularly the extinction of 
so many unrecorded species of plants 
nnd nnimals. with the damage to 
delicate soils and to (he human 
populations; bul fortunately oxygen 
deficiency is one of the least likely 
results. 

Fraser. Harrison is almost entirely 
destructive, with few practical sug- 
gestions for the genesis of a country- 
side of "cooperative creativity . 
There nrfe some Ill-directed swipes at 
modern fanning, but no practical 
ideas for its . reformation. This is 
perhaps because the author, as his 
childhood memories illustrate, is not 
really involved in rural problems, but 
only in political extrapolations based 
on his peculiar inteipretations of how 
the traditional British landscape de- 
veloped. and what is happening to it 
today. 


Harrison goes on to make; his care 
in an unusual way. He describes his 
childhood on his grandfathers pro- 
gressive Welsh farm, though as a 
young man he seems to have taken 
ho interest in the amntiyude, in 
farming or in wildlife. This is a damn- 
ing admission." for as a 'rule those 
Who became progressive conserva- 
tionists as adults wore Obsessed wifh 
.animals and plants from their earliest 
childhood. It is therefore difficult not 
to doubt the reality of this authors 
feeling for the countryside. ; \ 

Wears next given a description of 
the Suffolk village jn which. Fraser 
Harrison now.lives; he makes it seem 
,a horrible place, of which he is not 4 
part., This description is followed by 
"a long chapter oijjth^pig. described 
in the blurb as '“a metaphor of the 
natural processes, of growth which 
are commonplace iril nn agricultural 
. society”. This may be the Intention; 
if is not communicated to -the reader. 


Valued Environments 

Edited by John Gold and 
Jacquelin Burgess / 

People care about places. Local inhabitants demand more 
participation in the changes proposed for their environments; 
activists urge greater protection of the countryside and natural 
environments; planners and decision-makers feel threatened 
by the antagonism aroused by their powers and plans. The 
contributors lo this book Investjgate why we place such value 
on pur local landscape In both town and country. . ■ 
Contributors: Jacquelin Burgess, John Gold. Brian Goodey. 
Marion Shoard, David L6wenthpl,:John V/ Punter, .; ’ ' 

Stephen Daniels,. Katherine A. Oliyef, Susan j Ann Let. 
Derek R. Hall, David U Uzzell. - . 

Publlcaiiorl date: April 2#th 1 982 

%24pp . 0 047160001 HardbackttS.OOy: ;; 
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The floral and the formal 


“ “ ~ “ g( eat tradition of technical plant ings became so formalized as to be tion to 

isy Anthony Huxley Illustration. Drawings by Cratevas unrecognizable; but occasionally new fresco 

- - were freely copied, and became ones were made. A famous example Egypt, 

attached In Ihr Ulritina-c nf ninemr. nf fhic if in an nn.li. i...*ir«U - ... 


ings became so formalized as to be tion to the plant representations, in is the nnl 

unrecnumzahliv hlrt nrracinno lu nmu fuinn r r r I IB ine oni 


MARTYN RIX: 

The Art of the Botanist 

244pp. with 64 colour and 250 black- 
and-white illustrations. Lutterworth. 

0 7188 2482 2 


■iiusiraoon. urawiiies ny Cratevas unrecognizable; but occasionally new fresco and relief, from ancient 
were freely copied, and became ones were made. A famous example Egypt, and the marvellous realistic 
?. if SnwJ J r, ! mgS °l D i oscor ' ° f tbis j s in an car, y twelfth-century decorative work on pottery and in 
■ s l d r 0r . ,n lhe Roman Anglo-Saxon manusenpt version of frescoes of the Minoan civilization 

Hi? y De Motrin "2 XT? lh u t' erbal ° f ‘‘Pseudo-Apuleius", in which take us back to nearly 2000 
tiis ue Mate no Medico is the which nainrmo* nf Pnoi'ch nnim« •<. .m ... j.»_ r> , ’ „ 


™ aten ? Medico is the which paintings of English flowers, bc, and all pre-date Cratevas Nor 
r lque , U n . u . ence bQ l a ny not always relevant to the text, have does Rix touch on the beauties of 
and herbahsm. and his work became, replaced the Crate vas-inspired Islamic flower paintings which oara- 
£rhnS?« le Tw he sev t e 1 [cen[Il cen,ljr >' renderings of Mediterranean plants. Mel those of the few ^urooean Jaint- 
SS" 1 S U°T.. Johns r ““ “ ", medieval times came the fcauti- ers he brings bi ^ pan,t ' 

were the foundation and erounde- fully observed floral riemrafinne . .. .. 


^ / - * I IMA 1UUV.II Ull LI Ju UCOUUcS OI 

i. rf P !f C ■ l , h », Crate vas-inspired Islamic flower paintings, which para- 

b-century renderings of Mediterranean plants. Mel those of the few European paint- 
• as »* Jn medieval limes came the beauti- ers he brings in. 


Curtis’s Flower Garden Displayed wcr f l **e foundation and graunde- fully observed floral"" decorations 

120 Plates from the years 17i#-1807 ? wor Jf? of 8,1 tha * has been delivered (among others) of religious works - , untl1 . the ,.5 ft ® enth and S1X " 

with new descriptions by Tyler Whit- m lh,s nature". illustrated prayer-books and Books , 1 en h < ? ntunes dld th . e recording of 

lie and Christopher Cook The Q | dest existina manuscrinr nf of Hours - and a Uttle later painters P , “J ■ systematic way really 

Kf ^ Prcss - tAs ‘rSaSSTSS 


tie and Chnstop 
258pp. Oxford 
£19.50. 

0 19 217715 X 


0 19 217715 X Vindobonensis. exiting in aTopJ P icted powers into their work, often dJSfl 1 

—19 217715 X made from the original Tn 512 for the symbolic purposes, Albrecht Dflr- nnrf J5KJS™ ;.f“L 2 

daughter of the lEmperor Flavius, ers “Large i foece of Turf, repro- botanical in^traTnn Si! 

The science of botany began, accord- The illustrations are naturalistic duced m this book, is one of the exponents Some of these 

ing to Martyn Rix, in the fourth rather than in the Byzantine style, F e ?‘ «mphi of plants painted for botwiste Tk e Ferdln! 

century bc with Aristotle, followed *"d 1 are hence presumed to be bared dleir own sake - S jSSbtS someS 

by Theophrastus and Pliny the Elder, on Cratevas; they ihus form the link rpflllu . . _ their Hves as a rkstT i 

Less well known are Cratevas (often between the lost botanical illuslrn- has included 6 *!!? D ^.5l3 Joseoh Banks’s artfci CvHn 

rendered as Kralcuas), Dionysus and ll0ns of ancient Greece and those of «Wo. nt J™ ^„ h pt entitled P c n ?,J nAH??* S ? d ? 

Metrodorus. These three illustrated modern Europe. Nature Observed examples of son Some of the greatest 

saMSS.wir'^r- frsrsaivsjs ss-sssAt 
— -rtBMS.’S sa.fe'ss.r.rsiiS ssrjvsiwei jsursasu 


E art of this volume is devoted to true 
otanical illustration and its greatest 
exponents. Some of these travelled 
with botanists, like Ferdinand Bauer 
with John Sibthorp, sometimes losing 


is the only other major wort «« * 
subject. The index, Jig* 
adequate. 8 * 

One of the works mention* l. 
}!* K. William Cunh-f ^ 
Magazine. Between 1775 
Curtis had published ffoj J® 
*««». a lavishly illustrated 
intended to include all wild Z 
growing within ten miles of LoE 

Curtis, but he went on to the bid 
and at once profitable idea oH 
regular magazine in which the ]»w 
botanical discoveries would be de- 
scribed and pictured. It was « t* 

™° 7 M. n J. he . 55 J!“ 


...... ...... v.uiuv.p, wmcuiiira tuaing 

It is not really clear why Dr Rix their 1Jves as a res" 11 * as did Sir 
s included, in a chapter entitled Joseph Banks’s artist. Sydney Parkin- 
taturc Observed", examples of 808 ■ Some of the greatest Dolanical 


Obscenity observed 


’ ==as!a=5ssa = ! == the Sexual System of Carolus von artist and the one plate which he 

Bv Inhn Itnvfnn Linnaeus. Modern taxonomy and himself designed, Plate VI “Roses” 

° y JOlin " uxt0n SZS de f n T® . th c tcn,h was ,he mo * popular of all - and not 

— ■■ — ^dllton (1768) of Linnaeus Systema only because of (he subject, for the 

ROBERT THORNTONi iSooSS^S*!^ SvSir Thorns ? re ? tn ; ent is . most accomplished. The 

The Temple of Flora Millington, but it was some years iSShtSSr' nest and^ wlwpromp 5 

WeidMfe,d and Ni “ lso "' ^L',C.fc on t i § 

0 297 77984 2 aII y accepted. Linnaeus’ analogies of the Anacerontea and others bv 

— » “35. Ma.hef? ri „ b r ! 


^ (aulte properly) \rith sceptic> 

The Temple of Flora , the most * 8m ( but also (less properiy) with dis- * ** , P 

famous collection of coloured plates ’ P ie „ fi , rst edltlon of the Encyc- , JJ IS . ffcat ambition to produce a 
of flowers ever asrembled P wS ”P**fl* Brltmmlca claimed it as “a bot amca work to surpass all others 
intended by ItTonl? SSter Dr cer,al ? act V ?« r obscenity is the but J? acbi ^ n 8 ^ he 

Robert Thornton, "to exceed aU the ve 7 baS u S °. f th e Linnaean system”, IjJjJjPJ®* the whole of his modest 
other works of a similar nature on • ^ the time of the publication of mheri tana, and was forced to have 

the Continent, and to be a National' Tie Tem P[ e °J ^ ora a future bishop recourse lo _ A Royal Botanical Lot- 
Honour”. No doubt it is significant ^ TDte l ° tbe founder of the Linnaean J n 13 - 20,000 nckets were put 
of the way in which we new price ?°?- e£y ^"don to inform him that -™ ^ at two pounds five shilling 


Honour". No doubt it is significant 
of the way in which we now price 
ourselves out of every market that 
this latest edition of Thornton’s book 
has been printed in Italy. Only so 


**■ t-uiiuuii tu lnrorm mm mat ■ — ^ . v uve snimngs «,.!■ r «n™i..~,j lu — T , 

‘a literal fransiation of the first prin- “^h* a " d there were to be 10,0$) Hmliv S gh n ^_ al , ways 

ciple of Linnaean botany is enough P n « s ; Unfortunately for Thornton, form!? 1? ,¥ S®,* 6 ?’ U e 1 ,or 8c 

to shock female modesty”. Not, iUSt fl ! die same time when he was ' th u. l 1o l be d,s P la y e d 

apparently, the modesty of royal cbmmissioning and publishing his £ wh ch they could riot 

Females, for Queen Charlotte Jv . A plates there had been a ereat dimim,. be ln . V™ Blunt’s The Art of 


has heen printed in Italy. Qnlv so 10 sboc ^ fe [° a ^ e modesty". Not, a ! d> e same rime when he was 
could a book with thifty-rivo colour a PP a ” ntl X? modesty of royal and publishing his 

plates and twenty-five black-and- [ eDi aJes, for Queen Charlotte and P^ ate s had been a great diminu- 

white illustrations, all verv well re- hc /d au 8 hters brav cd the shock with ll ° n m l f e number of introductions 

produced, be sold for a comp^ratiie- ^dent. resolution to study the de- ^ P^.fo Kew, largely due to 

!y modest price: the Oxford Enolish K. aved ne , w stde nce; and to . her , Napoleonic wars, when a system 

Texts edition of a vrark known to ^ornton dedicated his book. f„Li on !? y , 8rea f ly ^tende? the 
Thornton, James Thomson's The 


artists, however, like Georg Ehret; 
never ventured for from home. 

Rix traces early plant explorations 
all over the world and their results in 
botanical illustration, from which in 
the late eighteenth century came the 
first reasonably comprehensive illus- 
trated floras. The final part of his 
book examines the triumph of 
lithography over other methods of 
reproduction and the resulting explo- 
sion of illustrated botanical works in 
the nineteenth century, a most in- 
teresting summary. He then touches 
briefly on the subsequent botanical 
exploration of India and other dis- 
tant countries, examines monographs 
on single genera, the mo$t famous of 
which are Redout's Les Roses and 
Les Liliacies, and rather skimpily, 
with virtually no reproduction of 
their work, mentions some twentieth- 
century illustrators. 

The Art of the Botanist is an 
admirable presentation of the subject 
with the proverbial feast of splendid 
and varied plant illustrations - not 
perhaps as many in colour as one 
might greedily wish for, but those 
there are are well chosen and very 
well reproduced, though not always 
closely related to the text. The large 
format .allows these to be displayed 


Botanical Illustration , one of the ear- 
ly New Naturalist titles (1950), which 


--- vuuiiu. me 

greenhouse, and the stove fl™. 
house]". 1 

The Bot. Mag., as everyone cslli 
has remarkably enough bun 
issued ever since (it is now underthe 
aegis of Kew Gardens); and a fid 
run is now worth a small fortune 
The two present editors hue 
selected 1200 plates from the Mui- 
zme’s first twenty years, arraiSoi 
them in chronological order of the 
plants’ introduction to cultivation in 
Britain; and they inevitably form 
very random selection. The first half- 
dozen, for example are Cistus h\- 
conus (which Christopher Cook nun- 
ages to misspell in his preface on 
plant-naming on the previous pace). 
Lilium candidum, Ornilhogam 
nutans, Althaea rosea, Syringe vul- 
garis and Jasminium officinale. There 
are many other well-known garden 
plants, often the first introductions of 
their kind, like the Pontic rho- 
dodendron and Lahyrtts odxorata. 
progenitor of the sweet pea. 

The editors have rewritten the ori- 
ginal text descriptions of each plain 
to ensure that taxonomic and cultural 
details are up to dale, and these are 
perhaps the best feature of the book, 
being packed with fact, interest and 
the : occasional * pungent comment. 
The pictures themselves can only be 
called good run-of-the-mill depip- 
tions, nowhere ascending to the level 
of art where Dr Rix quite properly 
places the best of botanical illustra- 
tions. 


cuiuun Ul it WOlK Known to — — -Ud uwyn. . , 0 - v me 

Thornton, James Thomson’s The Thornton, who was- educated at Sd on t ad 

Seasons which has four biack-and- Trinity College, Cambridge, and- Efc ^ there waJ W 

■ J2L ■ ££ BtSSd Jfflj "Efe-.V had VA 


Sylvan species 
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Help for the horticulturalists 


By Scott Leathart 

HEATHER and ROBIN TANNER: 
Woodland Plants 

215pp. Robin Garten. £21. . 

0 906030 17 X 

In this beautifully written and ex- 
quisitely illustrated book sixty-nine 
species of plants which grow beneath 
the trees are shown nnH - dicme«>w- 


presscs concern about the future of 
our deciduous woods. Most of them 
are planted and managed as sources of 
productive timber and exist becaiw 
they are so. Yet the plants of die 
woodland floor still grow in the same 
way as they do m the primeval 
forests. They appear, proliferate bm 
decrease to be replaced by pin* 1 *? 
. and regenerate later as silvicullilrtl 
operations alter their surroundings. 
Most deciduous woodlands are now 
managed on a selection systeni. wlo 


By Ruth Isabel Ross 


, ANTHONY HUXLEY: 
Gardening 0 *" 0 *" En< * tk " Kdl “ 

o%ffjY , 7 La “ e - *•**• • : 


i the implicated flower-heads are de- Bardens the land*™*,. a u°! ir ) * h ® Ma Jy ,ical manner of the 

picted in sharp diagrams. SrdSs^hrouBhrh^^ d ° n botanI . st ' but h f an artist who, by 

a£S V ¥S>V 

"rebuts 11 -wa find the testmethrlSPIn !£?¥*f Wl eqrly formaI 8 ar ° e ns, whose love of plants and the wood- 
keep awav iliSSirihf tho ® t0 . thou fiJ thesc ore a little disappoint- ,ands m which they grow has made 

S4. HeVeS S JSSStfeS hi..h 1 T ond Castle. Taysiff may ea{ f description a Ktle biography 
tion . about^ecdWl^rs^MrtTOsL^r- • i %*t®*®*' rath ? r than an W Who's Who. 

an , d P^dcldes. Muc^ of the mwterioUs old a oa 8 ii lhe ' 53 rBV,n * of win,cr aconites and 

. book is taken up with useful oredical h£?t2%! p rl t? .S??L- 0 . ld , snowdrops are .followed by pictures 


— . — r--'-— giun uciicbui u . 

trees are shown and discussed; no clear felling pattern. Individual 
in the analytical manner of the Hees or small groups are felled wtitn 
botanist, but by an artist who, by they reach maturity, and the gaps J* 
attention to patiently observed detail filled by planting or by the .*»• 
•’-'‘ skilful arrangement of his sub- couragement of natural seedlings, 
has made flowers look alive In This provides a woodland of trees ® 


A IU3 JJ1 uYlUCg a WUUWinnM VVj- 

uneven age, as well as the locally 
changing conditions • which fav°^ 
successive plant communities. N« u >* 
Reserves and special sites wfjl-j* 
needed to protect the : rarer 

but the most successful, and thus toe 
most numerous arid be$t-Known spe- 
cies, such as those assembled in ine 


fp l2j^5 a Bfi e forse»- Uiat (nte 
. /"■. but lncjxppri^nced .readers take 

\ : f ' H' * h ®y «?';■ Words .rend jpl 


: ; . " ^ advfceT hercv^ to ^raeke IT ** T' ’v°L d J> ,a i* dn 8: has been of d^dils and bluebell T3 Cics * such a9 those assembled in w 
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Among feather-brains Life with a capital L 


By Frank Tuohy 

JAKOV LIND: 

Travels to the Enu 

126pp. Eyre Methuen. £6.50. 

0 4» 46780 5 

Travels to the Enu. Jakov Lind’s first 
novel to bc written in English, is 
described by his publishers as a “fun- 
ny and fantastic satire on modern 
European life", and it is dedicated to 
■ all seafaring travellers into unknown 
worlds, above all to our Master, 
Jonathan Swift." Claims like these 
encourage the reader to pull up his 
socks; even to get out his disbelief 
suspenders, dated and frayed though 
ihese may be. from the back of tne 
drawer. 

Jakov Lind’s command of English 
is impressive though not impeccable. 

A native speaker would not have 
referred to “lapidary wisecracks”. 
Like Vladimir Nabokov and Joseph 
Conrad, he makes use of the word 
“pal" (though not “chum") - which 
must reflect some felt inadequacy in 
our language. Where the dialogue 
sounds peculiar (“Cut the shit, you 
alien devil 1 ’) he has at least the ex- 
cuse that it is being spoken by the 
half-human species he has invented. 
Of his powers of invention there can 
be no doubt. 

Orlando, the narrator, signs up for 
a cheap cruise on the SS Katherine 
Medici, a true Narrenschiff whose 
surly and rebellious crew, gluts of 
food and periods of famine, mutinies 
* and piracies, make her into an image 
of economic life as we know it. The 
ship blows up and our hero thinks, 
wrongly as it turns out, that he alone 
has survived to tell the tale. 

Once on shore he is surrounded by 
the Enu. monstrous painted crea- 
tures whose heads are crowned with 
arrangements of. hair which turn out 
lo be birds’ nests' Each Enu, accord- 
ing to his rank, is attended by a bird 
which acts as a “feathered super- 
ego". an exteriorized conscience. 
Since, however, the rules of Enu 
society arc extremely complicated, 
the birds - flamingoes, vultures, 
sparrows and robins - are used as 
images of a hierarchical system. The 
sea is tabu to the Enu. and Orlando 
and the other survivors who turn up 
are denied the chance to build a 
boat. Instead they are transported to 
a city in the interior where Enu 
civilization is described in detail 
(mostly scatological, as with Lind's 
mentor Swift) and compared by im- 
plication with our own. 


With fables like Travels to the Enu 
there is a conflict between the wri- 
ter's concerns and those of his read- 
ers. The writer is fuelled by his own 
ideas or ohscssions. but his readers 
are less interested in disentangling an 
allegory than in finding images which 
have a strong imaginative authority. 
This, of course, is what has hap- 
pened with Swift. 

There are two contemporary 
observations about Gulliver's Travels 
that people remember. One was 
made, I believe, by an Irish bishop, 
who said that, frankly, he didn’t be- 
lieve a word of it. The other was 


that, once you had thought of big 
people and little people, everything 
else followed. Episcopal credulity 
aside. Swift's triumph is in being 
both persuasive and ironic at the 
same time. As r result, everyone 
remembers the cattle from Lilliput 
"a-grazing on a bowling green at 
Greenwich where the fineness of the 
grass made them feed very heartily.” 
This was the result of his following 
out his own rules. Where the inven- 
tion becomes too elaborate, as in the 
voyage to Laputa, he is usually less 
successful. 

Fables and fantasies differ from 
ordinary fiction because they break 
what we think of as the laws of 
nature. But there should be as few 
breakages as possible. Kafka's Meta- 
morphosis depends on one only: 
Gregor Sainsa turns into a beetle and 
everything else follows (that is why it 
is disquieting when Nabokov tells us 
that beetles can’t open and close 
their eyes, as Samsa does). 

Travels to the Enu suffers from an 
absence of ground rules. Where real- 
ity could be easily established, it is 
ignored. The Enu were visited by a 
Portuguese explorer, but he writes 
incorrect Spanish: they were taught 
English, including recent slang, by 
two “newly-wed socialites” whose 
plnne crashed there in 1937, and who 
were friends of D. H. Lawrence and 
' Frieda. And who could walk about 
with the weight of a flamingo or a 
vulture on his head? Here, powerful 
vision collapses into arbitrary Fan- 
tnsy. 

Modern European life offers 
rather too bfoad a target. Swift’s 


rather too bfoad a target. Swift’s 
contemporaries regarded themselves 
as highly civilized: he told them they 
stank. Orwell's Animal Farm was re- 


jected because it went ngainst cur- 
rent orthodoxy. Jakov Lind’s im- 
agination is in. good order, his fable 
is intelligent and enjoyable. He has, 
unlike other younger writers, earned 
his pessimism. But he may be telling 
us something we already know. 


By Richard Brown ; 
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OLIVER ST JOHN GOUARTY: ' 

Tumbling in the Hay j 

302pp. Sphere Books. Paperback, . 
£1.75. 

0 7221 3917 9 . 

Oliver St John Gogarly's best claim 
to immortality rests in Joyce’s picture 
of him as the wild and irreverent 
medical student Buck Mulligan in 
Ulysses. It was a picture that 
annoyed him on its appearance in 
1922, when he was a successful mid- 
dle-aged doctor, but perhaps some 
doubt may be cast on tnc malice that 
he, and many subsequent readers, 
have seen in Joyce's caricature. In 
the first pages of Ulysses Mulligan 
holds the centre of the stage. He 
shaves and gets dressed, skips merri- 
ly about thc tower, makes breakfast 
and prepares for his early morning 
dip. Stephen, meanwhile, is broody, 
inactive, and quick to take offence, 
and lapses Into tong passages of gris- 
ly, self-conscious interior monologue 
at the slightest provocation. Mulligan 
-certainly gets all the funniest lines, 
and it is his irreverent humour that 
is, for many readers, the most im- 
mediately accessible part of the 
book. 

It’s not such a bad thing to be as 
energetic and as funny as Joyce 
makes Buck Mulligan; and the most 
lasting pHTts of Gogarty’s own liter- 
ury work are those that live up to 
Joyce's version of him. In choosing, as 
he did in Tumbling in the Hay, to 
write amusingly about the yeais 
when he was a medical student, 
Gogarty shows little real desire to 
shake himself out of the Buck Mulli- 
gan mode. 

The novel is all one would expect 
it to be: a carefree, roistering jaunt 
through the Dublin pubs, pawn- 
shops and brothels, the sporting 
adventures and the lecture-rooms 
and hospitals that go towards, a 
medical education. Typically, .'the 
title of the novel refers not to a 
bucolic Lawrentian locus amoenus 
but to the spectacle of some Female 
acrobatics in a place of uncertain 
: reputation: Dublin’s Hay Hotel. 

Many of the incidents narrated are 
: striking scenes like this one, or anec- 
dotes that have an Intrinsic interest 
■ and would stand on Ijieir own as 
spoken tales. There is a splendid 
account, for example, of a sardonic 
i Professor of Medicine, who, with a 
, perfectly straight face, diagnoses a 
I harmless red mark on a patients 
> knee as erythema recens max non 
nodosum before a group of credu- 


lous, nodding students. Gugarty’s 
own feats as a racing cyclist make 
good material too, and their Boys 
Own heroism should bc added, along 
with the comic-surrcal bicycles of 
Flann O’Brien’s Third Policeman, to 
thc significant body of Irish work on 
the theme of the bicycle. Gogarty 
was obviously proud of his exuberant 
youth, and is adept at bringing its 
most memorable moments to lire. 

Students of Joyce have the oppor- 
tunity to get a real sense of the 
atmosphere of Dublin at the lime in 
which Ulysses is set. Tumbling in the 
Hay is a mine of relevant back- 


K nd details (Joyce himself gets a 
look in as “Kinch", though 
there is no attempt at a vengeiul 
caricature of any length). They 


Gogarly’s versions of incidents in the 
Holies Street Maternity Hospital nnd 
Dublin’s “Monto” district, which 
have obvious parallels with thc 
“Oxen of the Sun” and "Circe” epi- 
sodes of Ulysses. 


It would be unfair, though, to dis- 
miss the novel as a Joycean source- 
book or to condemn its boyish ex- 
uberance as mere s age-Irishry. Be- 
sides its narrative strengths, it offers 
a kind of Life-with-a-capilal-L philo- 
sophy (indeed life actually is spelt 
with a capital “L” from time lo time) 
and for a great number of readers 
who have never heard of, or have 
scrupulously avoided, Joyce, it will 
offer a good deal of enjoyment. 

Great literary importance, though, 
it lacks, and for a book first pub- 
lished in the same year that Yeats 
died and Joyce published Finnegans 
Wake , it seems old-fashioned and 
parochial, It is interesting to note 
that Gogarty is becoming a favourite 
with biographers, with studies now 
published by Ulick O’Connor, James 
Carens and J. B. Lyons. Perhaps this 
is because, even in his own work, he 
appears more as a rich and entertain- 
ing character than as one of the 
shapers of thc literature of his lime. 


Conquerors conquered 


By T. O. Treadwell 

CARTER WILSON: 

Treasures on Earth 
245pp. Michael Joseph. £7.95. 

0 7181 2105 8 

Treasures on Earth is a historical 
novel based on a real event, the 
expedition to Peru in 191 1 led by the 
Yale historian and archaeologist 
Hiram Binglinm, which culminated in 
the discovery of Machu Picchu. the 
lost city of the Incas. In Carter Wil- 
son's book, though, archaeological 
adventure is kept well in the back- 
ground; the exploration that interests 
the author is internal and personal. 

. Willie Hickler, the' (fictibnal) hero, 
is a New Haven photographer 
brought to Peru ostensibly lo take 
pictures for the expedition but really 
to provide drinking companionship 
' for Bingham, an old friend. Willie is 
thirty-two and unhappily conscious of 
a homosexuality which he Is too diffi- 
dent to express physically, On arriv- 
ing in Peru, he falls in love with 
Ernesto Mena, a native of Cuzco 
employed as man-of-all-work for the 
expedition. His love, it seems, is 
relumed And the affair .is consum- . 
.mated, but ns time passes Ernesto 
grows colder and, against the back- 
ground of the gfeat discovery, Willie 


acknowledges thc hopelessness of his 
passion and prepares to return lo the 


passion and prepares to return lo the 
united States. 

A simple story in outline, but Wii- " 
son gives it depth by adding further 
historical dimensions. The novel in- 
termittently flashes forward to 1926, 
by which lime Willie is living in 
middle-aged domestic contentment 
with a part-lndian schoolmaster. 
More interestingly, it also flashes 
back in Willie’s imagination to the 
original confrontation between Indi- 
an and European at the time of the 
conquistadors. 

The starting-point for this reverie 
in An Account of the Conquest of the 
Empire coiled Pint by the Spanish 
friar Carlos Zdrate, published in 
Spain in 1534. Zfirate was one of the 
three Spaniards sent by Pizarro to 
•take an inventory of the treasures of 
the Inca city of Cuzco, and his book 
is chiefly an account of the marvels 
he found there. Unlike other early 
writers, though, Zrtrnte makes fre- 

J [uent nnd grateful mention of his 
nca guide, a young man christened 


Empty spaces 


By Peter Kemp 

JANET HOBHOUSE: 

Nellfe Without Hugo 

*%P. Cape. £6.95. 

0 254 01969 4 

Singular' brood ings about marriage 
make up most of Nellie Without 

nUFO, Tie main rhomrfure _ a mnthp.r 


, speak' .of anything else. And, in a 
jlatly schematic way, they dembns- 
. hate differing attitudes to It.- - 

- Loufea, the mother, has through- 
out , her life been' lusciously depen- 
| dent . On, men. ; “Singleness, for 
Women”, she believes, “is 'only a 
temporary state”,;'. For years, the 
. eldest girl, Rebecca, has seemed to 
“tsprOve this. A glamorous career- 
woman with .. “astounding white 
. {njghs . Jind a flat like ^an Arab 


■ fv!™ out cpmmuieu oniy «■« 
V^'werk Now, approaching forty,' 
/.me decides to move, into a pfcrma- 1 
•\ Jffir-: relationship. Travelling : the 
other way is Sara; the youngest girl, 
r^qutVermg refugee from marital dis-, 
: wter;-.ahe. has, just returhed to. their 
- ' home, . forlornly' . se,eking 

:,0^unvlh (he: single ^fc. !■ • r: . 


Nellie, the middle sister, occupies 
a middle position.. She is a wife left 
to herself for seven weeks while her 
husband, Hugo, is away. The novel 
documents copiously her response to 
this “space in their life together that 
must oe filled by her life alone”. 
Nellie’s first problem after Hugo’s.- 
departure, it emerges, is sorting out 
her new relationship with the furni- 
ture - something which involves 
much fraught musing as to' how she 
feels about the settee: “ The more 
constant problem was to allow the 
sofa, now hallowed by evening 
light . ; . to have its due, chintz- 
bearing existence^. , 

' This -hurdle;. cleared, ?he is hext 
sent into spasms of seif-queStionjog 
by an affair with the; man who was 
her first lover. Central to- her think- 
ing about this r- and indeed every- 
. thing else - is the modish concept of 
“space”. Vacuously obsessed by this. 
Nellie laments to Rebecca* ‘T ant all 
things Hugo creates the space for me 
to be. And \ don't always want to 

space and procedure”, 'fcvs tn^k by 
crossing inter each pth^'s ,^Ke they 
had sacrificed the vifijon in their de-. 
i sire to reach it”. ;- ; ’ 

With its endless discussions of 
“space”, the book leaves little room; 


for anything else. Theorizing _ un- 
stoppably about relationships,. i| .is 
full of holes when it comes to por- 
traying them. Wherever a man 
should be depicted, there is either a 
gap or a psychologically, empty 
stereotype. The few males who 
actually materialize . are hollow, 
novelettish clichds: “magic lover" 
and the- like. And there Is a chasm in 
the novel where Hugo ought to pe. ; 
For all Nellie’s tortuous ponderings 
about the space he occupies, he is 
never given any genuine solidity. En- 
tirely absent from the narrative, he ls ; 
also an insubstantial presence in Ms 
wife’s matrimonial imirings: "Nellie 
actually had trouble Mcturing what 
• he looked like",. ,"She. was so patbetl : 

. rally vague. about he£ husband”. />. 

despite ail Its refe^ejjce 'to .co-ejt- 
jstence, the book Is Imprisoned in its 
herdine’B narefssism,. rarely allowing 
Ms to esCape from the self-hugging 
confines of hei* personality. Judging 
. front a hint aboilf Nellie's fondness 
for Nenicy James, the novel is aiming 
to emulate the ielf-dlssectlng and 
self-discipllping Inner monologues of. 


teetering metaphors, extended until 
they coUapse like a child's construc- 
tion kit. Hyphens eccentrically sello- 
tape expressions together:, “tne lar- 


tape expressions together:, "tne lar- 
ger-than-life all-thought-and-body- 
n-ugging lover” , “her unapproachable- 
in-the-reallty husband”. Qualifying 
. phrases are . tacked on everywhere- 
,' Parentheses swell up and distort 
sentences: “the aforementioned pnd 
i ironically: (by Contmly) and at times, 
uncomfortably (by Nellie) watched 
film”. 

Behind ell this cardboard corniga- 


rent writef . \Wilh its strictly female 
family-circle j i« sisterly confidences 
: and ■ frequently cpsy-= tpqe - .Well 
Vthehi Rebecca; Said R^cra”, “Wcl 
Nellie, said Nellie'? -. Nellie Without 
Hugo often. Irresistibly recalls 1 the 
world of Louisa M. Aleott. 

The Fiction Magazine, a hew quarterly 


to emulate tne jeir-dissecimg ano -,irom iuikw wuimiu 
reif-discipupini inner monologues of tions.and interviews, willbe launched 
arT Isabel Archer br a Maggie Verr ; this Sp ri nS- Confributqra ^clude A , L. 
ver. 'And’ ft? if jtv parody oFth,e late v: Barker, A . 8 . Byalt , Angeja Carter, 
James, '• convolution 1 ', .abounds t .'J. “in- 'RusMlJ Hqbanj^Ian Ma.ssie^.EDuna 
stead a ' dread =. .that . became, ; /she;; 


J [uent nnd grateful mention of his . 
nca guide, a young man christened 
Martin, and Willie imagines, in lubri- 
cious detail, n love-affair between 
them. The . conqueror is conquered; ■ 
ZdrntBi and Mortfn share n blissful 
idyll in Cuzco, but at length the friar, 
is summoned back to Pizarro and 
finally,, broken-hearted, to Spain. , • 
•That- Wiiile is Imposing his. own 
fantasies on history is clear enough, 
as are the implications of his nurs- 
ings. The doarse and vigorous Amer- 
icans are the new conquistadors, 
rough intruders Into a fragile and' 
nentlfi civilization which they despoil 
not of its gold but of its past. Willie 
the photographer, recorder of what's 
there with neither desire nor art to 
alter it; finds’ amid, the scenes of 
conquest the ability to love. 

Historical novels often use the past J 
merely to provide a sort of retrospec- 
tive local colour. Carter Wjlson Is 
more ambitious than this; his novel- 
relates its setting in various historical 
periods to its thematic concerns. 
Where it is much less successful Is fa;., 
realizing these settings imagihaiively. . 

No attempt to create . historically! 
convincing dialogue is made* This is 
perhaps just as well, because when. 
Wilson does try to reproduce tne 
diction of the period the -results are 
• embarrassing: "Come speak for lhe, 
old man. Pizoos or no, when it'? real 
love, what’s, the g.d.'diff?” - • 

The characters of lh$ novel suffer 
from the same imagi native crudeness. 
Hiram Bingham (1875-3956, a 
England patrician .who proceeded : 
from a distinguished carter • at : Yale ; 
fo b* Governor of Connecticut and a 
member of the US Senate, canpot ; 
■ conceivably be confused with the - 
beery . sentimentalist who heart his 
: ripme in Treasures oh Earth, while.; 
the shadowy mistress;, with whom 
-Wilson endows him seems to hatre 
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stead a - dread '.that., became,: she; 
thought, ’an eageriiess to, .give aWay; 
something in - herself ' to : attain npr- 
irioiiy in, and a sense of. rightness 
about,; that world". Thert are lohg, 
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of .happiness Is at least .'potentiajlv 
moving, bqt the clumsiness With which 
‘ft Isrpack'aged gets fatally in ihe' way- 
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putting people into places 


By Arnold Beichman 


G. CALVIN MACKENZIE: 
The Politics of Presidential 
Appointments 


2*J8^p. Collier Macmillan. £10.95. 


« 02 919670 I 


The creating of a new government 
after a national election, particularly 
after an incumbent government has 
been ousted, always poses a prob- 
lem. Within the past few years, 
electorates in five Western democra- 
cies - Britain, Canada, the United 
States, France and Sweden - have 
voted opposition parties into power. 
In four of the countries, the transi- 
tion was fairly simple and caused 
little stir - except, perhaps, in France 
because of President Mitterrand’s in- 
clusion of four Communists in the 
government. Rut as the French Fore- 
ign Minister Gaude Chcysson told 
President Reagan in June, when he 
moved into the Quni D'orsay: “All 
the people were in place, and I just 
got down to work.” One could 
almost hear the envious sigh as Presi- 
dent Reagan said to Chcysson, 
“Well, you’re a lucky mnn." 


lions and talents of such appointees 
muy be extraordinarily high. Hugo 
iicclo's book about American poli- 
tics was well named: A Government 
of Strangers. President Reagan’s en- 
tire Cabinet, with the exception of 
General Haig, was unheard of prior 
to its nomination. The same is true 
of most of Carter's appointees. It 
wasn't considered at all odd 
(although it turned out to be quite 
funny) that Hamilton Jordan, one of 
Carter's closest advisers, should glory 
in the unknowns to be appointed in 
1976: 


If, ufter the inauguration, you find 
a Cy Vance as Secretary of State, 
and Zbigniew Brzezinski as head 
of national security, then 1 would 
say we failed. And I'd quit. But 
that’s not going to happen. You’re 
going to see new faces, new ideas. 
The government is going to be run 
by people you have never heard 
of. 


(In the event, both Vance and Brze- 
zinski were appointed, the Carter 
Administration did fail and Jordan 
didn't quit in protest. Still there were 
a great many new faces, even though 
there weren't shining new ideas.) 


It is only in the United Suites, 


where the power of appointment is 
ween the President and 


shared between 
the Senate, that the process of 
changing administrations not infre- 
quently results in debate, confronta- 
tion, investigation, and sometimes in- 
tense drama. The nomination of Bert 
Lance in the early days of the Carter 
Administration was a case in point. 
So was the recent affair of Ernest 
Lefever, named by President Reagan 
as Assistant Secretary of State. Both 
nominations were withdrawn when, it 
became apparent that the Senate 
would not confirm the nominees. 


G. Calvin MacKenzie, in his excel- 
lently researched study, lists a num- 
ber of reasons for this state of 
affairs. Firstly, when a nomination is 
sent up from the White House to the 
Senate, and thence to the appropri- 
ate Senate committee for its recom- 
mendation back to the full Senate, 
the ensuing public hearing is an ideal 
opportunity for Senators to air their 
grievances about Administration 
policy. The Lefever imbroglio 
(which occurred after the publication 
of the present volume in the United 
States) was a way of telling President 
Reagan how some- Senators felt 
about the new Administration’s views 
on human rights. 


It is not unusual for a President to 
appoint someone to his Cabinet 
whom he has never met. Such was 
the case, for example, with President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Interior 
Secretary Harold lekes, and Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk. It is quite customary for 
Hie new Cabinet members of an in- 
coming Administration to meet for 
the first time at their swearing-in 
ceremonies or at the first Cabinet 
session. American newspapers often 
have great difficulty in preparing 
those potted biographical '‘profiles” 
about the new appointees, simply 
because their "morgues” have so few 
cuttings about them. As MacKenzie 
points out, "Administrations are con- 
structed after Presidents are elected, 
not before." 


candidate was then asked to send in 
n rdsuind of his career. According to 
MacKenzie, Nixon's adviser was 
merely trying to extend the list of 
potential candidates. Some appoint- 
ments did apparently result from this 
Who's Who experiment, but MacK- 
enzie wonders who people like Elvis 
Presley or Casey Stengel, the base- 
ball manager, might have recom- 
mended for high office. 

In Britain or Canada the par- 
liamentary system makes choosing a 
new government simpler than it is in 
the united States, which operates 
under a presidential-congressional 
system of, in Richard Neustadt's 
phrase, separated institutions sharing 
powers. There is always a shadow 
government on the Opposition ben- 
ches in Westminster or Ottawa, its 
members more or less known quanti- 
ties and ready to take over the day 
after being elected. In the United 
States it is now something like seven- 

K -fivc days before a newly elected 
esident takes office and weeks, 
sometimes months, before his 
nominees move in. Before 1933, 
when an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was ratified, the interregnum used 
to run from early November to early 
March. 


As a work of political science 
MacKenzie's book has many virtues, 
as is to be expected from a student 
of Samuel Beer. Its weakness lies in 
the prescriptions for reform of the 
system. Here the author violates my 
First Law of Democratic Politics: “If 
it ain't broke, don't fix It.” The 
author wants to cure what he calls 
the “systematic pathologies In the 
appointment process.” Tne therapy 
won't work, as the author half-con- 
cedes, because conflict and con- 
frontation are so buiU into the pro- 
cess as to make them virtually inera- 
dicable. 


Another reason is that apart from 
specialists in a given field or £ special 
interest • group, most Presidents 
appoint people < nobody has ever 
heard of, even though tne qualifica- 


In addition. Presidential candi- 
dates, for all. the years of campaign- 
ing leading up to their election, don’t 
really know many people outside 
their . immediate circle. President 
Kennedy once said, "I , thought I 
knew everybody but it turned out, I 
only knew a tew politicians:' 1 His 
personnel adviser, Dan Fenn Jr, used 
an acronym, "BOGS AT", to de- 
scribe the earlier White House re- 
cruitment system, meaning "a bunch 
of guys sitting around a table” asking 
eacri other, “Whom do you know?" 
President Nixon's personnel officer, 
a, man with no experience, sent out n 
form letter to all 80,000 people listed 
In Who’s Who In America asking 
them to recommend candidates for 
appointments*. Some 60,000 replies' 
were received; each recommended 


The reason for this is that every- 
body has a right, and in the case of 
the United States Senate, a constitu- 
tional right, to intervene in the case 
of any one of the 50,000-70,000 
nominations which the President 
sends up to the Senate each year for 
confirmation. In terms of le pays 
ligal, the President is responsible for 
several hundred thousand appoint- 
ments throughout the national gov- 
ernment. Most of these appointments 
are routine and therefore never get 
to the Senate; the power of appoint- 
ment Is then vested in the President 
alone, although he plays no active 
r61e in sucb appointments, 

The real concern of the President 
and his personnel staff Is how to find 
the “best” person for the Cabinet 
and sub-Cabinet jobs, for the inde- 
pendent agencies, regulatory com- 
missions, directors of government 
corporations, ambassadors to major 
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Driven to dictatorship 


By Alex Pravda 


: 'll:' ■Or- 


thesis of conspiratorial subversion of 
democracy by the communists • and 
the Communist Party' view of 1948 as 
the culmination of a popular demo- 
cratic revolution. Leaning heavily on 
the work of Revisionist Czech hlstp- 
rians published In the 1960s, Myant 
argues that the 1945-48 period had 
the makings of a new model of 
socialism suited to an advanced In- 
dustrial country with democratic 
traditions. The novelty of the 

^ Czechoslovak road to socialism lay In- 

. : V' . •* ' : : :’ ,i -/the farrt . that revolutionary sodlal. and. ‘ 

■ For Western' leaders .the communist .ecpnOrnlc > changes were Introduced 
■assumption of power Ur Czechoslovak : by- a .freely . elected coalition 1 govprri- 
-kin in February 1948 signalled the ment led out not ruled pyithe com-. 

, ; completion of Soviet domination in ,muni$ls. Up. to the middle of 1947, 
Eastern Europe. For students ..of -. Myant Contends, the communists ge- 
. cqfrimwnlst. take-overs '. these- ievenls nulh.ely tried to ; make this democratic' 

■ hayf always pbse^l a problem Since socialism work/ Only thereafter, did 
/they Were /the - outcome neither of external pressures,. resulting from de- 

dlrtcl, Sov.jet military intervention lerioretlqg ^tt-wcslt /relations, dl- 1 
. nor of domes! Ic , communist ■ reVoih- . .. vert Czech ' nncj ■. Slovak communists 


M. R. MYANT: ' 

Socialism and Democracy In 
Czechoslovakia ' 

1945-1948 

302pp.. Cambridge University Press. 
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posts and the Federal judges. These 
amount to some 500-600 positions, 
about half of which come under Sen- 
ate scrutiny. The selection of 
nominees is dominated by the Presi- 
dent. their confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. That, too, is the way it is in le 
pays ligal. But in terms of le pays 
riel , the confirmation and nomina- 
tion processes must include other im- 
portant but extra-constitutional influ- 
ences - the career bureaucracies in 
Cabinet departments and other 
Federal agencies, which Arthur 
Schlesinger has called “the perma- 
nent government”. Then there are 
the patronage-hungry political par- 
ties, and members of tne House of 
Representatives. 


Some Presidents have hated their 
appointive role; others have accepted 
it with resignation. William Howard 
Taft once remarked mournfully that 
“Every time I make an appointment, 
I create nine enemies and one in- 
grate.” Lyndon Johnson engaged John 
W. Macy Jr as his personnel appoint- 
ments officer and established for him 
criteria in making selection decisions. 
Even so, there were complaints, to 
which Johnson would utter a pious 
disclaimer: “Well, don’t blame me. 
It’s that God damn Macy. He insists on 
having merit." 


Another reason for the occasional 
disruption of the nomination-con- 
firmation process is that what may be 
in the interests of a new and transi- 
tory Chief Executive is not necessari- 
ly in the self-defined interest of "the 
permanent government". Anyone 
who has read the Crossman Diaries 
knows of the clashes between the 
Minister and his civil servants and 
understands how normal is the dis- 
junction of interest between a strong- 
willed political Minister and an 
equally strong-willed Permanent 
Secretary. In tne United States this 

E roblem is magnified because the 
ureaucracies usually have their own 
close lateral connections with an 
appropriate Congressional commit- 
tee. This may explain why Vice-Pres- 
ident Charles G. Dawes once noted 
that the President's natural enemies 
are the members of his own Cabinet, 
since the civil servants generally take 
over the running of the department 
and the Cabinet member as well. 


In addition, there is the normal 
reluctance .of qualified people to 
accept government service, often be- 
cause it would mean a cut in earn- 
ings - “Our problem", said a White 
House recruiter in 1974, “is to get 
people who are earning $350,000 a 
year to come to work tor $38,000". 
Any investments. which might create 
a conflict of interest have to be sold 
or put in a “blind trust" during gov- 
ernment service, and a binding, 
legally enforceable pledge given not 


to accept employment for seven! 
years in any industry after leavuu 
government service. There is also thl 
scrutiny by the FBI of the caaS 
date s past. But in spite of all dm 
one of the most popular book* 
Washington, published by a House 
committee each time a new Presidem 
is elected, is entitled U.S. Govern, 
mem Policy and Supporting /w 
lions. According to MacKenzie, it u 
known colloquially as the “P[ Qm 
Book , both because of the one-time 
colour of its cover and because the 
positions listed in the book are re- 
garded as political plums. 

MacKenzie's proposed remedies 
for the appointive process are 
beyond objection in their intention 
and spirit but could only work if 
Presidents and Senators were angels 
For example, the author wants 
appointments to be made on merii, 
and for there to be “a commitment 
to quality on the part of the people 
who control the process”. Yet he 
accepts that there' is no “substantial 
consensus on the criteria that qualify 
individuals for presidential appoint- 
ments’’. He more or less negates his 
call that appointments should be 
made on the basis of merit, by sug- 
gesting that the Senate ought occa- 
sionally to instruct the President ex- 
plicitly as to what sector of the 
population or profession or economic 
class a nominee to a Federal post 
ought to come from. Mackenzie 
wants to reduce the appointment 
process to “a set of systematic gener- 
alizations" and thereby to eliminate 
complexity and unpredictability. 

But the authors of the Constitu- 
tion deliberately set out to make 
predictability impossible. They origi- 
nally set up four different methods 
for selecting the leaders of the three 
branches of government: the Presi- 
dent was to be chosen indirectly by 
an independent Electoral College, a 
method which time and .tradition 
have altered; the judiciary was to be 
chosen by the President with the 
consent of the Senate; the Senators 
themselves were to be elected by the 
State Legislatures; and the House of 
Representatives was to be elected by 
popular vote. What could be more 
confusing? Somehow the appointive 
system has worked for almost two 
centuries, except by the exacting 
standards of contemporary social sci- 
ence. Perhaps one should recall the 
wise words of Professor Edward 
Banfield: 


A political system is an accident . . . 
If the system works for almost two 
centuries, well on the whole, it is a 
lucky accident - the luckiest, In- 
deed, that can befall a society . . - 
To meddle with the structure nnd 
operation of a successful political 
system is therefore tije greyest 
foolishness that men are capable of. 


tfon I For, 1 mpny cQmtnqjilsts in East- ' from ihetr ' electoral power-sharing 
: /erhipurope and the .West the'-isiariifi- , pgth, \ ; • '7 1 




When hp does so, more time is spent 
on United States than on Soviet poli- 
cy towards Czechoslovakia. On the 
crucial question, however, of 
Whether the middle of 1947 marked a 
turning-point, a departure In com- 
munist strategy and tactics the book 
contains much interesting material 
ahd some perceptive analysis, both 
on ■ this point and the evolution of 
cofnmunfst thinking.- Myant argues 
cpnvlndngly that communist policy 
here ,Was. ambiguous ' and reflected- 
■differences of opinion; within' the Par- 
ity itself.’ Evidence fromthe'Czecho-i 
sjovak Party archives - recently pub- 
lished by Karel Kaplan, a Czech 
historian now working in, Munich - 
confirms that disagreements on 
strategy r find tactics ■ ' persisted 
throughout this period, But what the 
archives also feveal is that behind 
closed doors "moderate” leaders 
;S\ich , as uottwald were far less 
equivocal than in public about the 
need to use, democratic Instruments, 
,such as elections, for the elimination 
.of all -political opposition to com- 
munist supremacy. And while Myant 
;did not have access to such sources, 

( eyen the 'publlshed eyidence he cites' 
ipqnti in the wjne direction- 0niy by 
interpreting statements by Oottwald 
f'ift u-u 111 a very charitable 
, fashion js he able to maintain that, 


communist goodwill towards demo- 
cracy, basetfon competitive elections / 
and coalition government, lasted un- 
til mid to late 1947. Most commun- 
ist officials saw democracy as merely 
a slow and gradual rather than, a 
rapid and revolutionary road to abso- 
lute power. They had a highly in- 
strumental view of parliamentary 
democracy and thus dio not hesitate 
to use mass pressure tactics and un- 
constitutional bodies such as the Ac- 
fifi ■Commiltees ahd the People’s 
Militia (the Communist Party’s pri- 
yate .army), whose significance 
-Myant tends to underrate. 


The non-communist parties, on the-. 
0 .?« , d » CQtU lnuea to play the 
political game by traditional demo- 
cratic rules. It was this strategic 
error, as well as the policy handicaps 
and organizational weaknesses Which 
Myant highlights, that made non- 
communists so politically ineffective. 
After February 1948, when their 
rather nafve attempt to force a con- 
stitutional crisis by offering to resign . 
from the coalition was eagerly seized 
upon by the communists to engineer 
B takeover of. power, non-communist . 
leaders. were rapidly and forcibly re- 
moved from political life. Myant pro- , 
vides Houseful account of the emerg- 
ence of political dictatorship in tne . 
wake of tne. February takeover, yet .it. , 


casts further doubt on his general 
interpretation of communist thinking. 
Of course Soviet pressure was once 
again important;. Stalin’s advice, am 
the “advisers" he dispatched to 
Czechoslovakia, certainly made tne 
purges more extensive and extreme 
than they might otherwise have 
been. But it is difficult to accept that 
the actual policy of eliminating ati 
political opposition was largely im*. 
posed from outside on communw 
leaders whose receptivity to SPHi 
ideas was due to a misguided accept- 
ance of the “oversimplified version 
of Marxism" propagated by Moscow. 

This is an interesting study of 
important' subject. Those conpernco 
with the ! origins of conunwiljj 
should read this book even if they 
are likely to emerge unconvinced^ 
its thesis that the Czechoslovak com- 
munists’ road to socialism wa? pave 
with good democratic intentions. 
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Avian adoptions 


By C hristopher Lever 

JOHN L. LONG: 

Inlroduced Birds of the World 
ygnn. Newton Abbot: David and 
Charles. £15. 

0 7153 8180 6 

This scholarly, authoritative and 
well-researched book is the first to 
provide a comprehensive account of 
all man’s attempts to introduce birds 
outside their natural range - both 
successfully and unsuccessfully - 
throughout the world. It is a land- 
mark in its field, which has hitherto 
been a much neglected branch of 
ornithology. 

Why has man sought to alter artifi- 
cially the natural distribution of 
birds? The reasons are many and 
various; nineteenth-century colonists 
of the Antipodes took with them 
song-birds as nostalgic reminders of 
home; many species nave been trans- 
located for aesthetic reasons, while 

E *iirds have been reared and re- 
for sporting purposes; some 
birds have been introduced to neW 
countries to combat insect pests - 
themselves often the result of un- 
intentional introductions by man; 
others have become established after 
escaping or being released from cap- 
tivity, while yet more have travelled 
from country to country as stow- 
aways on board ship. 

Unfortunately, many introduced 
birds have become serious pests in 
their adoptive homelands; In some 
cases they compete with native spe- 
cies for food and nesting sites, while 
in others they are vectors of parasites 
and diseases. In some countries the 
genetic purity of native species - 
which may already be rare - is en- 
dangered by hybridization with the 
newcomSfsr Agricultural damage - 
and thus economic loss - has been 
caused all over the world by alien 
granivorous birds. Nor can exotics be 
relied on to remain in one place; the 
European starting and the house 
sparrow, for example, have success- 
fully colonized most of North Amer- 
ica from initial liberations in the 
eastern United States. 

In spite of this somewhat gloomy 
picture, the majority of introduced 
birds have had a more or less neutral 
effect on their new surroundings, 
[hough very few - in Britain tne 
insectivorous tittle owl is a notable 
exception - have proved positively 
■ beneficial. • The breeding of en- 
dangered species in captivity for ulll- 
• ftiaie rcintroduction to the wild is a 
.valuable tool in the hands of the 
conservatjpnist; the classic example 
of - this is the re-establlshment in 
Hawfiii of the npne or Hawaiian 
ghose, which was saved from near 


extinction by the Wildfowl Trust in 
Britain. 

In format John Long's invaluable 
book is both encyclopedic und com- 
prehensive: an individual section, di- 
vided into a number of sub-headings, 
is devoted to each species; those 
describing distinguishing characteris- 
tics, general and introduced distribu- 
tions, and general habits are kept to 
a minimum since, as Long points 
out, further details are easily avail- 
able; to find these, references to 
recently published papers and to col- 
oured illustrations of every species 
are provided; finally, information is 
given on the ecological impact, if 
any, of each alien bird on its new 
environment. 

The bulk of each section gives de- 
tailed information, arranged systema- 
tically country by country, on the 
histories of the various introductions. 
Maps in the text show at a glance the 
natural distribution, introduced 
range, direction of migration - if anv 
- and the success or failure of eacn 
introduction. Attractive and accurate 
line-drawings (some depicting only a 
detail) by Susan Tingay of most spe- 
cies (primarily those which have 
been introduced successfully) en-, 
hance the text. Tables showing intro- 
ductions of individual avian families 


and a lengthy bibliography listing 
more than 2,000 references are also 
included. 

A number of textual misprints in 
the sections describing biras intro- 
duced to the British Isles suggest the 
likelihood of others elsewhere, but 
this is well-nigh unavoidable in a 
work of this magnitude. Errors and 
omissions - again almost inevitable - 
seem to be tew; the map for the 
American wood-duck erroneously 
implies that this species is successful- 
ly established in Scotland, while that 
for the capercaillie - now thriving in 
the central and eastern Highlands of 
Scotland as the result of re-introduc- 
tions in the nineteenth century - 
suggests a successful introduction to 
England. ' 

My only real criticism - albeit 
perhaps a somewhat carping one - is 
the inclusion of a large number of 
introduced species whioh have failed 
to become successfully established; 
this seems of doubtful value nnd In- 
terest and tends to blur the overall 
picture; since many unsuccessful and 
unrecorded Introductions have surely 
been attempted all over the world It 
must also increase the risk of omis- 
sions. < 

These, however, are minor points 
and in no way detract from the im- 
mense value of this important refer- 
ence book. All credit to the Austra- 
lian publishers, A. H. and A. W. 
Reea, who, in collaboration with the 
author’s employers the Agriculture 
Protection Board of Western Austra- 
lia - have together produced a book 
of the highest quality which it is a 
pleasure to handle. 


Muddled molluscs 


, ; By Jean Mellanby 

I ! Jj^Maectonald Encyclopedia of 

• 512pp.; Macdonald.- £4.95.' 

• .6 356 08575 9 
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X Mqcdonald Encyclopedia of 
5Mb/; (translated from tne, Italian 
/ . JL* J^fF^red for the. United States 
-. '/* 3 lce 0 i has many of same .strengths 
' ^S^nesses as its /companion' 
: ■ ''olurne Tf\e Macdonald Encyclopedia 
‘ » ’ ,A*i 4 compendium or de« 
Sifv and . technical notes on about 
V- a-ii in 357 entries! about 
molluscs - with iiius- 
SffiiP’' coloured plates and distribu- 
' it ought to be Invaluatile. 

lhe ^formation is 
t- -A-MEW tiv Sufih a wfiy as to make 
' » stin^ 1 , 1 u ™sqble. Tb identify, any 
;lYl you . already know. its. 

y° u . wouid toe to 


Although recognizihg their own 
method as unsatisfactory, the anony- 
mous authors erbUD their molluscs 


aquatic vegetation; (2) firm-surface 
molluscs, occurring in rocks, gravel 
and oyster beds; (3) coral dwellers; 
(4) other marine molluscs; (5) I and 
and fresh-water molluscs. Within 
each group the entries , are listed 
alphabetically, under. ■ the scientific 
name-, regardless of . class, order , or 
family. This makes for greftt confu- 
;sIom The entry Octopus vulgaris, the 
common octopus, is followed by 
Osirea edulif t the edible, oyster, 
though they have tittle Jh common 
except, the letter O.Tfit is felt iwcfih 
sary to remove- all- the . scaffolding of 
academic- classification,, some other 
Intelligible framework is required; 
but pot riven here.-M oreo y®(; a ® “ie 
authors try, to* deal. :witb shells from 
evety part jif, the >.°rld> cannot 
deaL adequately with any 6ne part in 
;a way helpful to the focal collector, 
Onjy a very feta of. the! most common 
. British species are nieritioned. The 
serious student needs something bet- 
. Jer.than th|s r the, general /reader wi ;. 
; be baffled and the young collectqr all 
'at Sea. ;: •' j..: ' ' "’•* : ; " " ' 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Librarians 

in Government Departments 

There are vacancies In the following Government 
Departments for candidates with professional qualifications 
and some practical experience. (Those expecting to obtain 
professional qualifications this Summer will be considered.) 
GOVERNMENT COMMUNICATIONS HQ 
Departmental Library, Cheltenham. 

MINISTRY OFDEFENCE 

Institute ol Army Education, Wandsworth, London SW1S. 
Royal College of Defence Studies, Belgrade Square, London 
SW1. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND SOCIALSECUR1TY 
Main Library, Alexander Fleming House, Elephant and 
Castle, London SE1. 

DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
Health and Safety Executive Ubrary, Sheffield. 

Further vacancies may arise in these and other 
Departments. 

Salary £6270-£7245 (London up to £1087 higher). 

Starting salary may be above the minimum. Promotion 
prospects. 

For further details and an application form (to bs returned 
by 1 3 April, 1 9B2) write to Civil Sendee Commission, Atencon 
Link, Basingstoke, Hants, RG21 1 JB, ortelephone 
Basingstoke (0258)88551 (answering service operates ' 
outside office hours). Please quote ref: 0(1)624. 


DUBLIN 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
COrodo 2 1 

Applications in Invited 
from suitably qualified 
candidates for the poet or 
Assistant Librarian (grade A) 
In the College Library. The 

E ast la In the Enalnaerlno 
Ibrory. end a da«ree In e 
scientific or engineering sub- 


In the Engineering 
end a degree In e 


I ecl, or previous experience 
n a scientific or engineering 
library, would be en advan- 
tage. 

Salary scale IT£6830— 

9.3GB (under review). 

Further part leal era me y 
be obtained from the Secre- 
tary end Bursar. Admlnletre- 
tlon Building. Unlvorelty 
College Dublin. Balfleld. 
Dublin 4, to whom applica- 
tions, together with curricu- 
lum vtteo end tho name* and 
addresses or two referaee. 

flS l A. by Fr 0% 


LONDON 

INNER LONDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

LIBRARIANS 

Applications ere Invited from 
CHertered Librarians far tho 

,Q ‘ili BRAR^AN* (GRADE ... ..al- 
ary scale £S.TBb— ET.321 pLub 
C l ,104 London Weighting Al- 
lowance. 

1 , H aggers ton School, Woy- 
mouUi Terraco, E2. 

A. Central Foundation Boys' 
School, Cow per Street. EC2- 
Appllcatton forma and furth- 
er patella from the Education 
Officer iKO/Ketob/a/LlB*, Room 
367, The County Hell. London. 
SE1 7 PH, Please enclose a 
Stamped addressed foolscap en- 
velope for roply. 

Completed application farina 
ta be raturnoa not Jater then 
Tuesday 30 March I08B. LI OS 


Fr L d ,% 


CHESTER BEATTY 
LIBRARY AND GALLERY 
OF ORIENTAL ART 

LIBRARIAN/ 

DIRECTOR 

The Trustees Invite applica- 
tions for the above post. 

The pemon appointed will bs 
responsible lo lhe Trustees 
for the administration, man- 
agement and supervision of 
the entire institution and Its 
atell. 

The post Is a full-lime 
appointment on (he scale 
£17,052 l >7) - £21,220 
(under review). 

Further Information la 
available from: 

The Ubrarlan/DIrector, 
The Cheater Beatty Library 
and Gallery of Oriental Art, 
20 8hrewabury Road, 
Dublin 4. 

Ctoslngdsle for the rscelplof 
applications Ib 30 April, 1902. 


SCOTTISH HEALTH SERVICE 
COMMON SERVICES AGENCY 
Building Division 

Librarian 

Applications are Invited Irom pro- 
lesalMially qualified librarians (or 
the above post. Candidates should 
have the ability and experience to 
manage and develop the □Melon's 
Ibrory service to meet lhe needs of 
all professions engaged In lhe 
planning and conetruction of health 
DulkUnga. BultdEng Hbraiy experi- 
ence and knowledge of tne Health 
Service would be an advantage. 

The flbrartan will be baaed al the 
headquarters office in Glasgow, 
but will have responsibility lor the 
smaller libraries In the local offices 
at the DMekm In Edinburgh, Dun- 
dee, Aberdeen end Inverness. 
Bnlefy Seals £6,11fc-E8,8fl4 per 
annum. 

Further particulars end eppUcsdon 
(arms can be obtained irom the 1 
Appointments Section, Common 
Services Agency. Trinity Pub 
House, Soutn Trinity Road, Edin- 
burgh EH3 39 E . (faL 031-362 

Cloalng data Air receipt of com- I 
plated applications la 30 ManOh, I 
1982. Please quote reference 

LMiams. 


■: NORTH LONDON 

THB POLYTEOUNIC of. 

: LIBRARY ASftifiTANT 

for'a P po»t i o7" Library 'Sffifi? 
tant. • • . 

Tlia Outran, jncluda Work 
In Uia araaa at landing ser- 
vice h . gtock control, photo- 
copying. parlodlcatg and 
clerical routines. 


Successful candidates must 
have a pleasant and outgoing 
inanner and be willing end . 
able to work under pressure 


GENERAL VACANCIES 

Victoria and Albert 
Museum 

Curator in the 
National Art Library 

This post carries apodal responsibility for tha Library’s . 
collaotfona of manuscripts which inohrde illuminated and 
calligraphic Hems from the 1 2th lothe20lh centuries, and an 
Impprtant collection of manueorlpt material relating lo Rib history 
and techniques of fine and decorative arts. Work Includes giving 
advice on acquisitions and liaising with relevant outside 
organisations. Occasional Saturdaydutles Involved. 

Tha person appointed will be expected to be, or to become, an 
authority on Illumination and calligraphy, and will ba required to 
Improve and develop tha collections and manuscripts. 

Candidates must have a good working knoirtedge of Latin and 
two major foreign languages, and a good general knowledgaof 
the history of art. Possession of a relevant degree with 1 at or 2nd ■ 
class honours, or an equivalent qualification, wilt ba expected, 
.Palsepgraphloal skills and a recognised library qualification . . 
advantageous/' ’ • . !• - 

SALARY (undBrrevtpw): pa Curator GradeOEl 1 ,236-^10,096 ’ 
or Curator Grade p£9,766-*!2 t 360. Level ofpppolnlment and 
starting salary accordlrlg to qqallHqaWorie arid experience. - 
- Fortiirther details and an applloatidri form (to be returned by 30 1 
Marth, 1 982) write to Civil Service Commission, Atencon Unk, 
Basingstoke, Hants, RQ21 1 JB, ortelephone Basingstoke (0256) 
68661 (answering serVfce operates outside office hours). Pfease 
quota ref: 0(6)362. ■ - - 


READERS OF TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT INCLUDE 
PUBLISHERS, ACADEMlCS^ AND THOSE INVOLVED IN THE 
LITERARY WORLD. . , 

Itis, therefore an ideal media in which to advertise your senior management and 
» ’ *' editorial vacancies /- 

Jf you have a vacancy ydu wlshto place under ““Publishing Appointments" 

. i simply caD ManeCorWton 01-837 1234 Ext. 45 /, ' 

- " . ’ , . j or write tbi • ' . *• ’ • ' ' ’ ’ , 

;; !■ ; - \ s;',} i;' 1- ; ADVERtlSING DEW 1 . j ; - 'y :'* .•'/•: !: '' 
■ ' 1 • > /■' 200GlUY^»^ * y: % -i 


whan tha need «rlMt. An 
ability to communicate clear- 
ly la nleo an Lmporlank . rtj- 
dulaitn. 

A tleorea la not tuentlal, 
but a good eduraUon IS ‘O' 
lavala minimum 1 la necaaa-. 


Thl a post la not aultablo . 
for peopla who hnvo Library < 
Scliqol qunllflcatloiii. and/or 
Who ora charterad. 

Salary scale: £4.080 — 

CA.BlA Inclusive of London 
Allowonca. . 

Write (pleaee do not 

Ef;3 n ^r{R^“K« p t n o f W. 

Library SocrotBry, . ' PplV-:, 


1 : : f : - - 


■i : ■; i>. : 
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■ Tha closing date far , com- 
pleted appllratlona Is. IwO 
waaki from lhe tappanranoo 
of inis ndvertlsemapf. Llva 








